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VERDI AND SPANISH ROMANTIC DRAMA 


ZENIA SACKS 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


AS LITERATURE veers from objectivity and realism, as it tends 
toward the subjective and the emotional, it becomes more closely 
allied with musical expression. It would be logical to assume that dramas 
of exceptional power and poetic beauty, of violent passion and emotional 
conflict, such as those produced at the height of the Romantic Movement 
in Spain, would attract musical interpretation. But when we study the 
contribution of Spanish Romanticism to opera, we are confronted with 
facts both revealing and puzzling. 

We do find Spanish themes in grand opera, but with the exception of 
three musicians of minor importance, Giuseppe Verdi was the only com- 
poser of opera to adapt themes from the Spanish Romantic drama.’ More- 
over, Verdi adopted these themes against the advice of his friends and 
librettists. 

Yet he produced three operas of lasting importance based on these 
themes, and worked diligently for many months on a fourth, which never 
reached the operatic stage. J] Trovatore, based on Garcia Gutiérrez’s El 
trovador; Simon Boccanegra, based on Garcia Gutiérrez’s Simdén Boca- 
negra; and La Forza del Destino, based on Angel de Saavedra’s Don 
Alvaro, o La fuerza del sino, are those which we still hear today; and 
El tesorero del Rey Don Pedro, also by Garcia ‘Gutiérrez, is the one on 
which Verdi spent many fruitless hours. 

Several questions come to mind when we consider these facts. Why was 
Verdi alone in his selection of themes of this type? Was it really he who 
chose the subjects of his operas? Where did he hear of or read these 
works? What was the extent of his literary education? Did he have any 
contact with Spain or with Spanish people? 

The answer to these questions may be found in part in a brief sketch 
of the musician’s life and personality, with an occasional glimpse into his 
correspondence. 


*Cf£. A. Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, 1579-1940, Cambridge, England: 1943. 

The three minor works based on themes from Spanish Romantic drama are: 

(1) A, E. Fesca, Der Troubadour, 1847 (according to Loewenberg a predecessor 
of the Verdi opera). 

(2) Tomas Bretén, Gi Amanti di Teruel, 1889. 

(3) Lattuada, Don Giovanni, 1929, based on the Don Juan Tenorio of José 
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Born October 10, 1813, in the tiny village of Roncole, Italy, and of poor 
parents, Verdi had but scant opportunity for education, academic or 
musical, His only early contact with the world of art was his association 
with a wandering old Bohemian musician, at whose heels the child Verdi 
was ever in evidence. In fact, it was poor Bagasset, the musician, who 
suggested to Verdi’s father that the boy might have musical aptitude. 

But how could arrangements be made for music lessons when the boy 
had difficulty in attending the distant, elementary school, where he was 
taught, not literature, but the “three R’s”? Had it not been for the 
patronage of wealthy Antonio Barezzi (who later became Verdi’s father- 
in-law), of the nearby town of Bussetto, Verdi would have lacked real 
musical training as well. In fact, although the youth achieved some pro- 
ficiency in Latin under the tutelage of the local priest, and although he 
devoured voraciously the very limited literary fare of the public library of 
Bussetto, there is no evidence that Verdi had an extensive education or 
that he had much contact with literature in his early years and through the 
period of his technical studies in music. Rather, it is highly probable that he 
became vitally conscious of literature in his middle twenties, and even then, 
not per se, but as a source for operatic interpretation. 

We might expect, then, that a musician of such meager literary training 
would allow his librettists to select and rework the subject-matter of his 
operas. But this was not the case. According to his biographer, Pougin,? 
“It is not generally known that, virtually, Verdi is himself the author 
of all his poems. That is to say, not only does he choose the subject of his 
operas, but, in addition to that, he draws out the sketch of the libretto, 
indicates all the situations, constructs them almost entirely as regards 
general plan, brings his personages and his characters on the stage, in such 
a way that his collaborateur has simply to follow his indications, to bring 
the whole together, and to write the verses.”* 

Obviously, then, in spite of his meager formal education, Verdi had a 
distinct sense of dramatic effectiveness. He became a voracious reader, 
ever on the alert for a story or a play that would fit his type of musical 
expression, for situations in which he might exercise to the fullest his 
technique of depicting intense emotions, violent clashes, and utter tragedy. 
And what better source could he tap than that of the Romanticists? - 

Speaking of this, Bonavia says:* “Some writers have tried to prove that 
Verdi was a man of vast knowledge and education. Now knowledge can 

*Pougin, Arthur, Verdi: An Anecdotic History of His Life and Works. New 
York: 1887, 133. 


* This will be amply shown below in a letter of Verdi’s to Salvatore Cammarano, 
giving the librettist detailed instructions on the writing of J] Trovatore. 
*Bonavia, Ferruccio, Verdi, London: 1930, 95. 
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easily be acquired at any time: but not so the art to use knowledge. Verdi 
had the knowledge—not the education. . . . His is the Romanticism of the 
masses, ever ready to listen to a tale of adventure, awed by the supernatural, 
by mystery, by the glamour of valour and power... . .” 

It is difficult to say where Verdi actually came across his first Spanish 
theme. He was interested in the theater (as is evidenced by a letter written 
by one of his pupils, Emanuele Muzio, to Antonio Barezzi,5 and by the 
fact that Verdi would occasionally stop off, while merely passing through 
a town, to witness a theatrical performance which might prove worthy 
of adaptation) ,* although, of course, his main interest, like his whole life, 
revolved essentially about music. 

It may be, then, that Verdi, possibly during his travels, saw a produc- 
tion of El trovador, or that a friend suggested the play to him, as was 
often the case. In the words of Prod’Homme,’ “. . . he would ask his 
collaborator and friend to send him a certain book or play, and would 
indicate by a critical word the value, from his viewpoint as a dramatic 
musician, of any given play or novel.”® 

Whatever the circumstances of Verdi’s discovery of El trovador, it is 
known that he was corresponding with librettists as early as 1850 about 


the Garcia Gutiérrez play. In a letter to Cammarano, a noted librettist of 
the time, Verdi writes :* 


2, 1850 
Dear Cammarano, 


The subject I should like and which I suggest is El Trovador, a Spanish 
drama by Gutiérez (sic). It seems to me very fine, rich in ideas and in strong 
situations. I should like to have two feminine roles. First, the gypsy, a woman 
of unusual character, after whom I want to name the opera. The other part, 


for a secondary singer. So be up and doing, young man. It can’t be hard to 
find the Spanish drama. Verdi” 


* Werfel, Franz, and Paul Stefan (editors), Verdi, The Man in His Letters. New 
York: 1942. 105. 

* An instance of this is recalled by. Pougin, p, 176, referring to Verdi’s stopping off 
in Cologne to see a performance of Schiller’s Fieschi, which bears certain similarities 
to Garcia Gutiérrez’s Simén Bocanegra, 

"J. G. Prod’Homme, “Unpublished Letters from Verdi to Camille Du Locle,” 
The Musical Quarterly, VII, January-April, 1923, 75. 

* Witness a typical letter in this regard. Prod’Homme quotes one written by Verdi 
to Camille Du Locle: 

“Sant Agata, Nov. 12, 1868 
Dearest Du Locle, 

I did not reply earlier—pray excuse me—because I wanted to read all the dramas 
you sent me; but alas, not one of them is for me. 

So take heart again, my dear Du Locle; look around, make inquiries, and send me 


another lot. 
(signed) Verdi” 


* Werfel and Stefan, Letters, 149-150. 
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Apparently it was more difficult to locate the Spanish drama than the 
maestro had imagined. In a letter, dated April 18, 1850, addressed to a 
friend and manager, Guglielmo Brenna, Verdi asks him to tell Piave 
(another librettist, but of notoriously poor literary reputation, to whom 
Verdi had also broached the subject of El trovador) that “in order to 
spare time, . . . if he hasn’t been able to find the Spanish drama I indicated, 
I suggest Kean, one of Dumas’s best novels.”*® 

Somehow, somewhere, a copy of the play was obtained, and Salvatore 
Cammarano, who had previously achieved recognition for his libretto to 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, undertook to write the libretto for 
Il Trovatore, although he did not approve of the subject. 

In a letter dealing in great detail with the construction of the libretto on 
that subject, Verdi writes to Cammarano: 


“I have read your sketch. As a gifted and very superior man, you will not 
be offended if I humbly take the liberty of telling you that it’s better to give 
up this subject if we can’t treat it with the boldness and novelty of the Spanish 
drama.”"* 


Verdi goes on to suggest changes in the libretto submitted. We may note 
here that the maestro had not the least qualms about omitting from, adding 
to, or revising radically the original source of his libretto. He tells Cam- 
marano that he doesn’t want the troubadour wounded in the duel, as the 
librettist had suggested. “There is so little to this poor Troubadour— 
that if we take away his courage, what will he have left?”* 

In conclusion, the composer, apologizing for his criticism, writes: 


“Incidentally, my first impression that you didn’t like this play now seems 
confirmed. If this is the case, we still have time to think of a substitute ... I 
have prepared another subject . . . which can be said to be finished. If you 
wish, I’ll send it to you, and we'll forget Jl Trovatore.” 


It is remarkable that Verdi, who seemed so enamored of the story, 
should be willing to give it up at the whim of a librettist. But Cammarano 


Ibid., 157. 

The fact that for over three months, neither Piave nor Cammarano could secure 
a copy of Gutiérrez’s play reflects rather adversely on the popularity of the Spanish 
draina in Italy at that time. The picture looks even blacker if we accept Toye’s 
statement that the letter, dated January 2, 1850, should really bear the date 1851. 
For then a lapse of nine months would have transpired without Piave’s being able to 
find El trovador. Toye maintains that the task, after having been undertaken original- 
ly by Piave, was turned over to Cammarano, who brought it to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Further, since Verdi had no copy of the play at hand to be used as a guide for 
the librettist, we are led to believe that he either witnessed a performance of El 
trovador, or that he had read a summary of it. 

*™ Werfel and Stefan, op cit., 164-167. * Ibid. 
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didn’t prefer to forget about it, and had almost completed the libretto 
when he suddenly died, leaving Bardare to finish the work. 

On January 18, 1853, Jl Trovatore was presented. It met with such 
tremendous success that it is difficult to find its equal in the annals of 
opera. Undoubtedly, the music of J] Trovatore includes some of Verdi’s 
finest, but we must not forget that the action of the opera contributed greatly 
to its success. In spite of a libretto which is at times confusing in its extreme 
condensation, sufficient remains, thanks to Verdi’s insistence, of the power- 


ful Garcia Gutiérrez drama to provide a fit setting for the impassioned 
melodies. 


Let us glace briefly at a résumé of the operatic version of El trovador: 
Act I, The Duel 


From the tale of Ferrando, a servant of the present Count di Luna, we learn 
that many years before the action of the play, an old gypsy had been seen 
gazing fixedly at the Count’s younger brother. When the baby began to fail 
in health, the gypsy, accused of casting an evil eye on the infant, was put to 
death at the stake for witchcraft. Agonized by the searing flames, the dying 
woman cried to her daughter to avenge her death. Shortly thereafter, the 
child disappeared, and then, to the horror of all, a little pile of ashes was dis- 
covered—the only clue to the mysterious disappearance. However, that had 
apparently not been the end of the old gypsy, for the reappearance of her 
ghost in various forms was sufficient to bring about the death of old Jimeno, a 
faithful servant of the Count’s father. 

The scene changes to the apartment of Leonora, and we find the heroine 
telling her maidservant, Inés, of her love for Manrico, the troubadour, and 
of their first meeting. The troubadour’s voice is heard, and Leonora rushes 
toward him, to find herself in the arms of her illustrious suitor, the Count. 
Manrico and the Count engage in a duel, as the dismayed girl falls in a faint. 


Act II, The Gypsy 


The gypsies sing in the camp, as Azucena, an old gypsy woman, mutters 
forebodingly, “Avenge thou me.” She tells Manrico of her tragic past—of her 
mother’s death, of stealing the Count’s baby in revenge, and of mistakenly 
throwing her own baby into the flames instead of the son of the Count. Fearful, 
however, of the effect of her tale on Manrico, she retracts her story, reasserting 
that he is her own son. 

Recounting, then, her rescue of Manrico as he lay dying on the battlefield, 
from wounds inflicted by the Count’s forces, she asks him: “Why did you 
spare the Count’s life during the duel?’ And Manrico replies: “A mysterious 
power stayed my hand, and God cried ‘Spare thy foe.’” 

Returning to Leonora, we find her about to take the vows of a nun, for, 
having heard reports of the death of Manrico, she considers retirement to a 
convent the most equitable means of joining her lover in Heaven. Meanwhile, 
however, the Count di Luna, planning to kidnap Leonora, finds his scheme 
foiled by the sudden appearance of Manrico, who takes the heroine away 
with him, in the midst of furious battle by partisans of both sides. 
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Act III. The Gypsy's Son 

The scene turns to the camp of the Count, where he and his forces are pre- 
paring to storm the rebels’ stronghold, Castellor, in which Leonora and Man- 
rico, reunited following her leaving the convent, plan for their forthcoming 
marriage. 

However, Azucena, loitering near the camp of the Count, is captured and 
recognized as the gypsy who, many years before, had stolen the baby. She 
calls for the aid of her “son,” Manrico, thus infuriating the Count, who orders 
her execution at the stake. News of her capture arrives to interrupt the wedding 
plans, and Manrico unites his forces for an attack upon the enemy. 

Act IV. The Punishment 

Leonora and Manrico’s lieutenant, Ruiz, rush to rescue the troubadour, who 
had been captured in an attempt to free Azucena and has been sentenced to 
be decapitated at daybreak. Leonora appears before the Count, begging for 
mercy for her lover. But her pleas fall on deaf ears, until she offers herself 
in marriage to the Count in exchange for Manrico’s freedom. The Count agrees, 
and Leonora, taking poison so that she will never have to fulfill her marriage 
vows, goes to visit the troubadour. 

Entering the cell in which the dying Azucena and Manrico have been flung, 
Leonora tells him of her agreement to gain his freedom and falls, dying, at 
his feet. At this moment, the outraged Count arrives, and recognizing the plot, 
orders immediate fulfillment of the execution order. Azucena watches the 
beheading of Manrico, and shouting exultantly, “He is your brother. Thou art 
avenged, mother,” falls dead, leaving the Count mad with grief. 


Study of the libretto reveals striking adherence by Cammarana to the 
original play. A few variations can be detected, such as the elimination of 
Guillén, Leonor’s cruel brother, and many other minor characters, as well 
as much of the historical background of the Spanish drama. Combination 
and rearrangement of scenes are apparent—such as the reworking of 
the five acts of the drama into four (which, incidentally, characterizes all 
of Verdi’s adaptations from Spanish works), the compression of Garcia 
Gutiérrez’s Acts II and III into one act, Act II of the opera, entitled 
La Gitana, and the scant development of the Count’s plan for kidnapping 
Leonora. But this is only to be expected in the condensation of the original 
work into a mere framework for musical expression. 

I can find no explanation, however, for one change in the opera: that is, 
making Manrico the younger rather than the older brother of the Count. 
Since the drama mentions that the present Count had pledged himself 
to search unceasingly for his older brother, rightful heir of the estate, 
and to clear up the mystery of the child’s disappearance, the change de- 
tracts markedly from the poignancy of the final tragedy. 

The Verdi-Cammarano version nevertheless supplies a lack in the origi- 
nal drama by furnishing the following account of the meeting of Manrico 
and Leonora.” 


* Librettos of the Italian Operas. New York: 1939, 56-7. 
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Act, I, Scene 2 

Inez: 
Peril tends the flame 
That thou dost nourish. 
Oh, tell me, prithee, how the spark 
First in thy bosom was kindled. 

Leonora: 
At the tourney. He entered; 
Dark were the vestments and his crest; 
His shield and banner no devices bearing; 
An unknown knight he came. 
And in the lists bore away all the honors; mine was the hand 
That crowned his brow as victor. 
Soon, a civil war outbreaking, 
He disappeared. Ah! like a golden vision 
Fled his dear image. 


Another point of departure is the fact that the opera dispenses with 
much of the emphasis which classic Spanish plays generally place on class 
distinctions. Thus, in Scene 5, Act I, of El trovador, the haughty count at 
first refuses to duel with Manrique because the unknown knight is not of 
his rank: 

Nufio (el Conde) : 
Pienso que atrevido y necio 
anduvisteis en retar 
a quien débeos contestar 
tan sdlo con el desprecio. 
2Qué hay de comin en los dos? 
Hablais al Conde de Luna, 
hidalgo de pobre cuna. 
Manrique: 
Y bueno tal como vos. 
2En fin, no admitis el duelo? 
Nufio: 
2Y lo pudisteis pensar? 
2Yo hasta vos he de bajar? 


In the opera, on the other hand, the rivalry between the two is primarily 
of a political and personal nature. 

Furthermore, the operatic version modifies the original drama to some 
extent by having Leonora taken from the convent by Manrico before she 
has taken her vows. Finally, as was to be expected, much greater character 
development, especially in the case of Leonora, is apparent in the Spanish 
drama. Moreover, the opera libretto shifts the major emphasis from the 
lovers to the wretched gypsy, Azucena. 

The libretto as a whole, close as it is to the drama in substance, leaves 
much to be desired. At times it becomes so involved that the sequence of 
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events is scarcely coherent, even to one forearmed with a full knowledge 
of the Spanish text. And further, in the translation from Spanish to 
Italian, because of Cammarano’s and Verdi’s urgent desire to compress 
the poetry as much as possible, the libretto loses the linguistic flavor and 
the poetic beauty that make E/ trovador an outstanding example of Roman- 
ticism at its height in Spain. 

Four years after the initial success of I] Trovatore, we find Verdi 
deeply engrossed in another drama by Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, less well- 
known than El trovador, entitled, El tesorero del Rey Don Pedro.* His 
correspondence reveals the intensity of his interest :* 

“Bussetto, Sept. 9, 1857 
To Vincenzo Torelli: 


I am working day and night on the material for the new opera. I have chosen 
a Spanish drama and already translated it.”** 


However, we find that the composer never carried out his plan, possibly 
because he thought the play unsuitable for musical adaptation, possibly 
because of opposition encountered from friends, But in 1857 another heroic 
figure, drawn by the pen of Garcia Gutiérrez, was introduced to opera- 
goers. This time, the romantic hero was selected from the pages of 


history and legend, the tyrannical corsair who became Doge of Genoa, 
Simon Boccanegra."* 

It is understandable that the performance of the opera, Simon Bocca- 
negra, should be accorded a reception very different from that which 
greeted its predecessor, I] Trovatore, for Garcia Gutiérrez’s play itself is 
highly involved, loosely constructed, and generally confusing, with its mass 
of hidden identities, changing names, and intricate situations. 

As Hussey describes it, “Simon Boccanegra is based on a play by 


™“ Dealing with the year 1857, Toye states (op. cit., 102): 

“Despite his preoccupation with his crops and animals... , Verdi was at work 
again in September. He had found another play by Gutiérrez, called El tesorero del 
Rey Don Pedro, of which he thought so highly that he himself began to construct 
the scenario.” 

* Werfel and Stefan, op. cit., 211. 

“The phrase “already translated it” warrents some attention. If this means that 
Verdi did the translation himself, it is likely that he, never having had the oppor- 
tunity to study Spanish systematically, if at all, was putting his knowledge of Italian 
to intelligent use here. Can it be, then, that slipshod translations by persons having 
but slight knowledge of Spanish and relying on their native Italian may account for 
many of the slight, unnecessary, and often confusing variations in the librettos from 
the original Spanish dramas? 

* According to Toye, citing Weissman, Garcia Gutiérrez was Spanish consul in 
Genoa. I can find no corroboration of this statement. But if it is so, we may wonder 
whether Verdi and Garcia Gutiérrez may have met, and whether this may have been 
the source of Verdi's acquaintance with the Spanish Romantic drama. 
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Gutiérrez . . ., who seems to have had a mania for lost babies and mistaken 
identity. The result is a plot that may be described as a hybrid, a real /usus 
naturae between Othello (without the jealously motive) and the Gondo- 
liers.”""* 

And Bonavia adds: “Had he (Verdi) the advantage of a literary train- 
ing, he could never have accepted the librettos of Trovatore or Bocca- 
negra,” 

I believe that it is a little harsh to consider the Cammarano version of 
El trovador in the same class as the Piave libretto of Simon Boccanegra. 
For Piave, who, incidentally, may well have been the one who suggested 
this play to Verdi,2® not only was dealing with an infinitely inferior 
original, but was endowed with much less literary talent than Cammarano. 

Be that as it may, Simon was a complete fiasco. In spite of this, Verdi, 
with the love of a father for his weakest child, pampered and redressed 
it until, in 1880, the opera made its second début, this time greatly revised, 
the product of the excellent librettist, Arrigo Boito (who, incidentally, 
undertook the work against his better judgment). The opera was still not 
a success, though not a total failure; and it is generally agreed that the 
fault lies with the action, rather than with the music, Let us glance at a 
summary of the argument: 

Prologue 


The action begins in Genoa, in the mid-fourteenth century, and we find 
Paolo, lieutenant of Simon Boccanegra, the fierce corsair in the service of his 
country, maneuvering for the election of his chief to the position of Doge. 
Simon, at first reluctant to accept the nomination, finally agrees, tempted by 
the fact that as chief of state, he would no longer be refused the hand of his 
sweetheart, Maria. 

Encountering Fiesco, father of Maria, Boccanegra begs for permission to 
visit her. But the old man, griefstricken over the death of Maria, hides the 
fact from Simon, demanding of the corsair that he first hand over to him the 
child born to Maria several years before. Simon cannot do this, for the child 
had disappeared upon the death of her old nurse. 

Fiesco then withdraws, watching gloatingly as Simon enters the castle of 
the former—to find the dead body of Maria, The shouts of the populace, ac- 
claiming Simon Doge of Genoa, pass unheeded by the corsair, who is stunned 
by what he finds. 


Act I. 


Many years have passed, and we turn to the outskirts of Genoa. Amelia, 
ward of the wealthy Grimaldi family, tells of her orphaned life and of her 


* Dyneley Hussey, Verdi. London: 1940, 104. 

* Hussey, op. cit., 107. 

"In a letter to Piave, according to Hussey, Verdi states that his library is but 
sparsely populated, and asks his librettist to bring him some literary material. 
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humble origin, belying her present luxury. Alert for the approach of her 
lover, Gabriele, she perceives him as he arrives, late as usual for their appoint- 
ment. 

The young man explains his habitual tardiness, insisting that the outcome 
will result to the benefit of them both. Amelia, having seen him in frequent 
conference with Andrea, her guardian, and with other rebels, fathoms the 
secret of their plot to depose the tyrant, Simon. 

A herald announces the arrival of the Doge to visit Amelia, and she, guessing 
that he has come to plead for her hand on behalf of his favorite, Paolo, decides 
to marry Gabriele, immediately upon the consent of old Andrea. The old man 
concurs, after explaining to Gabriele the truth about Maria’s orphanhood. 

The ducal party arrives, and Simon, though impatient with the Grimaldis 
for living outside the pale of Genoa, nevertheless gives them a document of 
pardon for their previous subversive activities. He then presents Paolo’s plea 
to Amelia, who discreetly tells of her love for another and of her humble 
origin. Finally, by comparing information and pictures carried by the two, 
they discover that Amelia is really Simon’s long-lost child, Maria, born to 
his deceased sweetheart. 

Simon ceases to press Paolo’s cause, thus infuriating the erstwhile loyal 
lieutenant to the point of rebellion, and provoking him to plot the abduction 
of Amelia (Maria). 

The scene changes abruptly to the Council Chamber of Genoa. Pleas for 
peace from the holy man of Sorga arouse violent disagreement among the 
councilmen, who go so far as to accuse Simon of treason for even having 
considered the entreaties. The meeting is suddenly interrupted by shouts 
emanating from the Fieschi palace. 

Apparently, riots have resulted from Gabriele Adorno’s killing of an accom- 
plice to the kidnapping of Amelia, The abettor, the usurer, Lorenzin, had said 
in his dying moments that a man of power and wealth had motivated the 
kidnapping. Gabriele and his followers, suspecting Simon, attack the Doge, 
but are repelled by the latter’s guards. 

Strife continues between the commoners and the nobles, despite Simon’s con- 
stant pleas for peace. Finally, he succeeds in forcing the surrender of Gabriele, 
but provokes further resentment on the part of Paolo by accusing his sub- 
ordinate of being the culprit who engineered the abduction. 


Act Il. 


Returning to the Doge’s quarters in the Ducal Palace of Genoa, we find 
Paolo scheming to wreak vengeance on his chief. He has the jailor bring 
Fiesco (previously disguised as Andrea) and Gabriele to him, and makes them 
offers of freedom and political power if they will murder the Doge. Fiesco 
refuses to do the cowardly deed, but Gabriele, unaware of Amelia’s relationship 
to Simon, enraged at the thought of Boccanegra’s violating the girl, agrees to 
stab the Doge during the night. 

Simon arrives, and detecting a note of unhappiness in his daughter, draws 
from her a confession of her love for Gabriele, his arch-enemy. Thirsty, he 
drinks from the cup, previously poisoned by Paolo, and retires for the night. 
Gabriele, taking advantage of his opportunity, approaches the sleeping ruler, 
dagger poised for the kill. But at the last moment, he is interrupted by the 
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entrance of Maria (Amelia). Simons awakens, furious at the traitor, but 
relents upon the pleas of his daughter, and even pardons Gabriele. 

Once again, turmoil reigns. The rebels, aided by the enemy Guelphs, storm 
the ducal palace. But this time Gabriele goes to the aid of his ruler and future 
father-in-law. 


Act III. 


The Guelphs and rebels defeated, and Fiesco (Andrea) freed, Paolo is 
captured fighting with the enemy forces against the Doge, and is condemned 
to death. He goes off, exultant, for he knows that Simon will soon follow 
him in death. 

A nuptial chant is heard, for the wedding of Gabriele and Amelia (Maria), 
is about to begin. But the Doge, already suffering from the effects of the 
poison, learns from Fiesco, who reappears in his original identity, that his 
hours are few, as a result of the treachery of Paolo. The mysteries surrounding 
Amelia’s origin are made clear to all, and at last, Simon and Fiesco seal a 
pact of friendship. But now it is too late. Simon is rapidly dying. With his 
last breath, he blesses the union of his daughter and Gabriele, names his 
son-in-law as his successor, and succumbs. 


The summary above has given some idea of the complexities of the plot, 
the lack of coherence or continuity of action, and its inappropriateness for 
an operatic setting. The characters are poorly depicted. A fierce corsair, 
the cruel tyrant is as magnanimous as a Franciscan friar. Brave young 
Gabriele is cowardly, suspicious, inconstant, and unintelligent. These faults, 
of course, show up vividly in the libretto, which omits factors important 
for the clarification of the plot and a good deal of fine poetry, which is the 
one redeeming feature of the Garcia Gutiérrez play. 

An interesting insertion in the libretto of 1880, which appears neither 
in the Spanish play nor in the version of 1857, is that of the Council Scene 
in Act I. In a letter dated November 20, 1880, written by Verdi to his very 
close friend, Giulio Ricordi, he says: 

“Getting back to the second act,2* who could do it over? I remember two 
magnificent letters of Petrarch’s, one to Doge Boccanegra, the other to the 
Doge of Venice, telling them they were about to start a fratricidal struggle. . . . 
All this is political, not dramatic, But a skillful man could certainly turn it 
into drama. For instance, Boccanegra, struck by the thought, means to follow 
the poet’s advice. He convokes the senate or privy council, and expounds the 
letter and its idea. Universal indignation, harangues, quarrels, even accusations 
of treason against the Doge, etc. The argument is interrupted by the abduction 
of Amelia.” 

Boito followed Verdi’s suggestion rather closely, and produced what 
was, beyond any doubt, the most powerful scene of the opera. This passage 

™ Werfel and Stefan, op. cit., 361. 


* Verdi refers here to what is really the first act of the opera, since he considered 
the Prologue as Act I and Act I as Act II. 
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shows clearly the real part that Verdi played in the construction of his 
librettos. Uneducated though he was, he possessed a keen intelligence and 
an innate sense of drammatic effectiveness. 

The maestro always loved his faltering creation; and it is very under- 
standable when we consider the elements that so impressed Verdi. First, 
the conflict of emotions is intense, lending ample opportunity for highly 
dramatic music, Then, Verdi’s nationalism made him turn toward a figure 
as strong as Boccanegra, to glorify Italian history and to personify the 
strength, the power, even the unscrupulousness that would bring about 
a united Italy. 

In 1862 the boards announced the opening of another Spanish-based 
opera by Verdi. This time, it was La Forza del Destino, taken from the 
famous drama, Don Alvaro, o La fuerza del sino, by Angel de Saavedra, 
Duke of Rivas. The drama seems to have appealed to the composer’s 
imagination; for in a letter to Léon Escudier, his Paris publisher, in 
August, 1861, he describes it as “a powerful, singular, and vast drama,”** 
though he adds that he doubts whether the public will share his admiration 
for it. 

Verdi’s doubts proved to be justified, for La Forza del Destino, at its 
premiére held at St. Petersburg, was given but a polite reception by the 
audience of Russian aristocrats, and although not a failure, it never has 
been accepted very warmly by opera audiences. Most critics find the 
libretto at fault, and they are probably not very wrong. For the libretto 
is without question lugubrious, as is the play itself; but the omission of 
some of the many cuadros de costumbres—such as that which appears in 
Act I of the Rivas work, the scene at the waterstand on the bridge of 
Triana—and the distortion of others in the play, deprives the Piave 
libretto of relief from the oppressive air it engenders. The introduction of 
comic characters, such as the unduly exaggerated monastery brother, 
Melitén, who is apparently possessed of an extreme case of wanderlust, 
and the distortion of the original characters of the gypsy, Preciosilla, and 
the teamster, Trabuco, the one from a gay, dancing, clever gypsy girl into 
an ominous prophetess, and the other, from the sullen muleteer to a loud, 
jovial street-peddler, seem forcibly injected in an obvious attempt to liven 
up a dirge. But the result is merely added confusion, in essence detracting 
from the worth of the work. The libretto as a whole shows little of the 
power of the Spanish play. 

In the words of Toye :** 


“To dismiss such a play by such a man (el Duque de Rivas) as a ‘popular 


™ Francis Toye, Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works. London: 1931, 122. 
™* Toye, op. cit., 123. 
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Spanish drama produced in Madrid in 1835’ betrays a lack of historical per- 
spective. ... The point is worth making, because it has been suggested that 
the choice of subject indicates carelessness or even a definite step backwards 
on the part of Verdi. Nothing of the kind. . . . At the worst he can only be 


accused of lack of judgment in choosing a highly romantic subject at a time 
when Romanticism was on the wane.” 


Let us examine the argument of the libretto, with a view toward noting 
several of its deviations from the original drama: 


Act I. 


The scene opens at the home of the Marquis of Calatrava, father of the 
heroine, Leonora. We find the Marquis bidding goodnight to his daughter, 
rending the overwrought heart of the girl, who is to elope that night. The 
maidservant, Inez, gives encouragement to the hesitant Leonora, whose delaying 
to leave immediately upon the arrival of her lover, Don Alvaro, causes the 
Marquis to awaken and discover the elopement plan. 

The father, violently objecting to Don Alvaro because of the mystery sur- 
rounding the young man’s birth, insults him bitterly. But the lover, in manifes- 
tation of his submission to the will of the Marquis, drops his pistol to the 
floor. Fate steps in, to cause the accidental discharge of the pistol, thus occa- - 
sioning the death of the Marquis. 


Act Il, 


The scene is now at the inn of Hornachuelos. Preciosilla, an ominous gypsy 
prophetess, appears at the inn, warning a student who is there that she realizes 
that, though he claims otherwise, he is Don Carlos de Vargas, brother of 
Leonora, and that he is headed for death. 

Leonora arrives at the convent nearby, after escaping hurriedly and in dis- 
guise from the inn; and begging admission into a heritage, receives the father 
confessor’s permission. Only in this way can she escape the wrath of her 
brother, who has pledged himself to bring about her death. 


Act III. 


We turn to Velletri, Italy, where we find Don Carlos in a card-game 
dispute. His life is saved by the timely intervention of Don Alvaro, who, 
bewailing his sad fate, gives an inkling as to the secret of his birth, son of a 
Spanish governor and an Inca princess. Don Carlos and Don Alvaro become 
fast friends, under assumed names. 

On the next day, Alvaro is seriously wounded in battle, but is rescued by 
the quick action of his new friend, Carlos, to whom he transfers his personal 
possessions. Carlos, recognizing among them a picture of his sister, realizes 
that his friend is the hated Don Alvaro, and pledges himself to meet him on 
the duelling ground as soon as Alvaro is fully recovered. The time comes, 
but sentries intervene to thwart the participants, and Alvaro goes off to a 
monastery, rejoicing at the news that Leonora is still alive. 


Act IV. 


The friars are depicted doling out food to the poor at the convent near 
Hornachuelos, and peevish Brother Meliton, returned from his wanderings in 
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Italy, complains of their preferring Father Rafael to him, although Rafael 
tends to become irritable at the slightest mention of the word “Indian.” 

Carlos arrives, demanding to see Father Rafael, who is in fact Don Alvaro. 
The outraged son of the Marquis forces the now reformed Alvaro to fight, and 
the two rush outside to a duelling ground. Carlos, mortally wounded, calls for 
absolution, and Alvaro goes to the hermitage to get the aid of the holy lady 
there. 

Leonora emerges, recognizes her lover, and rushes to her dying brother, who, 
mustering his last bit of strength, stabs her. Leonora dies, and Alvaro, half 
insane, determines to follow her into death. 


The story of Don Alvaro can easily be recognized as one of great 
dramatic intensity, though modern realists are prone to be skeptical of 
such high-pitched melodrama. The libretto is seen to adhere quite closely 
to the original, with, of course, such exceptions as the substitution in the 
opera of one brother for the two that appear in the Spanish version ; the 
fact that the duel between Don Alvaro and the brother of Leonora is 
thwarted; the fact that Don Alvaro remains alive at the conclusion of the 
operatic version, whereas he hurls himself off a cliff at the conclusion of 
Act V of Rivas’s play; and many other lesser variations and omissions. 
However, as was mentioned above, the opera lacks the spark that a person 
with a true understanding of Spanish customs might have preserved 
from the romantic drama. 

Continuing with the story of Verdi’s life, we find that he did visit Spain, 
in 1863, to supervise the performance of La Forza del Destino in Madrid, 
and then to travel for several weeks through Andalusia. Oddly enough, 
Verdi wrote no operas on Spanish themes following his visit to Spain. 

There is evidence that Verdi worked for a time on several other Spanish 
themes, among them one derived from a comedy of Lépez de Ayala, and on 
El zapatero y el rey, of José Zorrilla y Moral; and that he intended to 
compose an opera based on Calderén’s A secreto agravio, secreta venganza, 

Verdi, the composer who filled millions of lives with melody, drew 
freely upon all the literary sources with which he came in contact. His 
uneducated, yet intelligent literary taste led him to draw upon some of 
the finest works of Spanish Romantic literature, one of which, El trovador, 
has achieved eternal and universal fame through its union with the langu- 
age of music. 

Verdi chose his themes, not according to current fads but according 
to his own likes and dislikes. A strong man, he admired strength. A pas- 
sionate soul, he sought to represent emotional conflict. Whether or not the 
works he chose to portray in music meet the requirements of exacting 
literary critics, we must agree that Verdi’s use of Spanish themes was 


™For letters concerning Verdi’s work on El sapatero y el rey, see Prod’Homme, 
“Unpublished Letters from Verdi to Camille Du Locle,” 88. 
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propitious to the best in his technique of musical writing, and served to 
draw world-wide attention to works whose fame might otherwise have 
been bounded by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, 
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JOAQUIN EDWARDS BELLO AND HIS 
EN EL VIEJO ALMENDRAL 


G. Atonzo STANFORD 
American Embassy, Santiago, Chile 
(Formerly of the University of Michigan) 


HE Chilean author, Joaquin Edwards Bello, on March 15, 1943 
received the “Premio Nacional de Literatura” for his literary and 
journalistic publications. This annual honor, instituted in 1942 by the 
Chilean government, awards 100,000 pesos (approximately $3,000 in 
United States currency) “al escritor chileno cuya obra u obras sean 
acreedoras a esta distincién’* Joaquin Edwards Bello is a prominent jour- 
nalist writing regularly for La Nacién, a leading newspaper of Santiago, 
and for other less important newspapers published outside of the capital. 
Edwards Bello’s most recent novel, En el Viejo Almendral, had not yet 
been published when he was honored with the above award. His publica- 
tions at that time included: E/ roto, an outstanding description of the 
Chilean lower class; La chica del Crillon, produced as a moving picture in 
1941 by Chile Films; and various other novels including: El chileno en 
Madrid, Valparaiso, la ciudad del viento, Criollos en Paris, El initil and 
El monstruo. Other works written by Edwards Bello are: Cap Polonio, 
Nacionalismo continental, Tacna y Arica, Tres meses en Rio de Janeiro 
and numerous short-stories and essays. 

The committee which unanimously selected Joaquin Edwards Bello was 
composed of Domingo Melfi, representing the Ministry of Education ; the 
late Ricardo Latcham, representing the University of Chile; Ricardo 
Montaner Bello, representing the Academia de la Lengua; and Armando 
Donoso and Manuel Rojas from the Sociedad de Escritores de Chile.? 

Without a dissenting voice Sr. Edwards Bello was acclaimed by the 
press as deserving of the distinction granted him. Numerous articles ap- 
peared praising the Committee on Selection for its good judgment and 
congratulating the nominee. A typical example is the following, which 
appeared in an article under the title of “Triunfo del talento”: “. . . don 

* Diario Oficial de la Repiblica de Chile, Santiago de Chile; November 20, 1942, 
Law number 7,368. 

The first writer to receive this honor was Augusto D’Halmar the same year that 
the award was instituted. 

*It was at least partially due to the initiative of the Sociedad de Escritores de 


Chile that the legislation was introduced to form an annual award recognizing the 
culture and prestige brought to Chile by its writers. 
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Joaquin Edwards Bello, novelista y periodista distinguidisimo, a quien 
undnimemente la critica y el ptiblico reconocen un sitio de excepcién dentro 
de las letras chilenas. Esta recompensa viene a galardonar mas de treinta 
afios de absoluta consagracién a las labores literarias proseguidas con 
entusiasmo ejemplar. . . .”* Day after day articles appeared praising Ed- 
wards Bello. “No hay en Chile un escritor tan completo, novedoso y 
chispeante como Joaquin Edwards ‘Bello.”* 

Joaquin Edwards Bello is a worthy descendant of the Venezuelan Andrés 
Bello who stimulated literature in Chile and was the first rector of its 
National University. Sr. Edwards Bello is also English by descent, educa- 
tion, and sentiment. Perhaps this very combination of races increases his 
charm for Chilean readers. He observes the aspects of life in which a 
Chilean would be interested but with a slightly different slant due to his 
mixed racial background and training. 

The first chapter of En el Viejo Almendral is actually an introduction. 
On the second page the author calls to the reader’s attention the fact that 
En el Viejo Almendral resulted from a rewriting of Valparaiso, la ciudad 
del viento which antedated Gone with the Wind and consequently could 
not have been inspired by the celebrated North American novel. It is 
difficult, though, to see any noticeable resemblance between the two novels 
other than in the titles. While on one hand the author denied having been 
influenced by Gone with the Wind, on the other hand he apparently bor- 
rowed heavily from Don Quijote, stating that in a box of papers and books 
which was left in his hands by an unknown old lady, he came across the 
manuscript which is the source of his novel. 

En el Viejo Almendral has a stronger resemblance to Dom Casmurro, 
by the Brazilian author Machado de Assis, than it has to either Gone with 
the Wind or the Quijote. The resemblance lies in the psychological develop- 
ment of the main character. This treatment, followed throughout the 
Brazilian masterpiece, is found only in the first half of En el Viejo 
Almendral. Edwards’s novel would have had a more universal appeal if 
the psychological development of the protagonist had received a more 
extensive treatment. 

Tomas Gatica Martinez believes that Joaquin Edwards Bello is related 
to Blasco Ibafiez in his style “. . . tanto por su vigorosa concepcién de las 
cosas, como por su vivida manera de escribir.’”* The critic “Alone” also 


*“Triunfo del talento” (editorial) La Segunda, Santiago de Chile, March 16, 1943. 

* Vasquez R., José Dolores, “Joaquin Edwards Bello,” EJ Imparcial, Santiago de 
Chile, March 18, 1943. 

*Gatica Martinez, Tomd4s, “A propésito de una novela de Joaquin Edwards,” Ei 
Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, July 22, 1943. 
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recognizes this influence.* However, the only positive influence is that 
which the author recognizes from his own earlier work—Valparaiso, la 
ciudad del viento. 

The character first introduced to us by the author, and perhaps the most 
interesting of all, is Perpetua Guzman. “Una mujer popular tuvo la mas 
curiosa influencia en mi nifiez. Conservo el mirar de sus ojos alentadores ; 
el tono de su voz parecido al rumor veraniego; la cara expresiva; las 
diligentes manos; el pelo negro y fuerte, anudado en mojio. Se llamaba 
Perpetua Guzman y fué mi mama o nifiera. En ella comprendi lo que hay 
de distinguido y generoso en el alma popular; desde entonces, en cada 
muchacha donosa que cruza mi camino, en cada plebeya o huasa, creo 
descubrir el espiritu de Perpetua y de su tiempo.”’ The author apparently 
wished to contrast the qualities of this kindly servant to less benevolent 
characteristics found in others occupying much higher positions in life. 
Perpetua was the real caretaker of the household and the guide and 
counselor of Pedro Lacerda Alderete, or “Pito” as he was affectionately 
called. (“Pito” is probably a characterization of the author’s recollection 
of his own youth.) Perpetua lavished upon her master’s son the care that 
she had once devoted to her own child who died in infancy. She rose 
serenely above her trials and helped her protégé to conquer his, 

Most of the other women were not treated so kindly by Edwards Bello. 
In the first part of the book, the author seems to have been preoccupied 
with the domination of society by women, its causes and effects, though 
insisting that the fault lay with the men in that they fled from responsi- 
bility rather than accepting it. The women were left with the responsibility 
of supporting the home and caring for the children. “Las mujeres pagan 
la consecuencia de la inepcia de los hombres.”* The author is convinced 
that Chile lost from the consequent dominance by women. “El mandato 
divino del hombre consistiéd en que mantuviera a la mujer bajo su dominio, 
sometida a las leyes naturales. ... Hay problemas esenciales que solamente 
los hombres pueden resolver. La influencia de mujeres en libertad suele 
engendrar errores profundos. Chile es un pais de mujeres en libertad. El 
hombre se ha revelado invariablemente incapaz para dirigirlas y hacer de 
la feminidad una fuente normal de energias, como ocurre en las naciones 
orientales y en las mediterraneas.”® One of the main reasons that the author 
enjoyed the cueca, Chile’s energetic and picturesque folk-dance, was that 
in this one dance the woman could not take the part of the man, “En otros 

*“Alone,” Panorama de Ia literatura chilena durante el siglo XX, Santiago de Chile, 
Editorial Nascimiento, 1931, 88. 


"Edwards Bello, Joaquin, En el Viejo Almendral, Santiago de Chile, Ediciones 
Orbe, 1943, 9. 
* Ibid., 402. * Ibid., 159. 
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bailes la mujer puede hacer el papel de hombre; en la cueca nunca. Los 
sexos quedan barbaramente definidos.”*” 

Dofia Florencia offered the strongest example of the effects of a matri- 
archate in the family and society. Only Perpetua was able to resist her 
for any length of time, and she was finally defeated. Dofia Florencia had 
to dominate every situation, and she felt deprived of the satisfaction of 
living if she succeeded without opposition. After marrying Pito’s father, 
changing the household completely and driving Perpetua out, she lost all 
interest in her surroundings and drifted out of the story. When she finally 
became too old to be the center of attention and to dominate her surround- 
ings, she retired from life and entered a Franciscan order. 

Dofia Florencia, who had traveled considerably in Europe, also illustrated 
what the author considered a second defect in Chilean life: the mania for 
importing ideas, education, clothes, and language to impose upon the 
natives. Importation destroyed essential qualities of Chilean culture without 
substituting anything better. 

Florita, while under the supervision of her overbearing mother, dis- 
played a colorless personality. Her mother arranged a very promising 
marriage for her, ignoring and sacrificing her developing love for Pito. 
After her husband’s death, Florita assumed the less desirable character- 
istics earlier displayed by her mother and was no longer subservient to the 
will of anyone else. | 

Sefior de Oropesa was able to resist the aggression of women, but he had 
to resort to trickery. After women drank a beverage which he prepared 
for them, their resistance was destroyed. When Pedro Lacerda visited him 
in his home, Sefior de Oropesa was all decorated with paint, feathers, and 
gold and silver ornaments. Sefior de Oropesa defended himself, asserting 
that adornments were originally used only by men. “Le aseguro a usted 
que las mujeres en rebeldia se convertiran poco a poco en hombres. Ya nos 
quitaron las pinturas; después nos quitaran el mando en el hogar y en la 
politica; nos arrebataran las plumas de la cabeza, los cigarros de los labios, 
y las botas, ;créame! hasta las botas de mosqueteros de nuestros pies. Dia 
llegara en que pegaran bigotillos de adorno encima de sus bocas, como 
ahora se pegan lunares, después se pondran pantalones, poco a poco, hasta 
. usarlos con bragueta y entonces estallaré la guerra universal, 0 suicidio 
colectivo,”™ 

Love affairs have received an unusual treatment in En el Viejo Almen- 
dral. Romance is not the central theme of this novel. There is little of 
passion in any of its characters. .Dofia Florencia sought only power and 
influence for herself and her daughter, though these might come through 

* Ibid., 249. Ibid., 570. 
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marriage. Pedro’s father married Dofia Florencia, but there is no mention 
of love between them, nor does there appear to have been any courtship. 
Mr. Power is flegmatic and appears to have made a marriage of con- 
venience only. Perpetua had two children. We are not told who was the 
father of the first; the identity of the father of the second was only 
revealed just before his death. 

Flora is almost the only one who does not appear to be without such 
emotions, and hers were suppressed during her early years. Later she 
discovered that the man she loved was not the one to whom she was married. 

En el Viejo Almendral, though depicting life of a generation ago, has 
many scenes that are quite recognizable to one visiting Chile today. The 
station scene is still very typical: “. . . vendedoras repolludas se acercan 
al tren gritando sus dulces, merengues, flores, frutas.”"* Another selection 
uses a typical Chilean word, pololeo, though Chile has no option upon the 
scene which the word describes. “La Plaza de Armas aparecia dividida 
en dos partes y en orden sexual, desde las seis de la tarde en los dias de 
paseo. Las nifias giraban para un lado y los hombres al revés, para verse 
mas seguido. El pololeo consistié en un amor de miradas que el cine ha 
extinguido con sus lecciones de cinismo y naturalismo. La raza chilena, 
con sus ojos enormes y su espiritu de caceria, se prest6 muy bien para el 
flirt de miradas. Hubo pololeos que duraron afios enteros sin llegar a la 
realidad carnal. Los ojos se comian mutuamente en latigudas, interminables 
miradas de garra. El pololeo se define en la necesidad de presencia con- 
stante del amor. . . . Por eso los sexos iban en sentido contrario . . . para 
encontrarse y decirse cosas con los ojos.”** The description of the very 
common Chilean remate is delightful, partly because of its satirical element. 
“Se trata de una costumbre mds que de una necesidad. Los remates 
satisfacen a diversas instituciones y dan de comer a no pocos parasitos. 
Provienen de la inestabilidad de las fortunas, aparte de la costumbre de 
ponerle precio a todo.”"* “Los empleados de martillo, y no es por molestar 
a nadie, operan como el Diablo Cojuelo; levantan los techos de las casas 
y llaman a los golosos de interioridades ajenas para que sorprendan los 
secretos de sus moradores.”"* 

Joaquin Edwards Bello is outstanding in various fields of prose writing: 
the novel, the short story, and the descriptive article. In En el Viejo 
Almendral the author has demonstrated his ability in all three and has also 
included a novelette, each loosely connected to the others by having the 
same central character. The main novel practically came to an end when 
the protagonist concluded his experiences as a wine salesman in southern 


* Ibid., 12. * Ibid., 329. * Ibid., 491. 
* Ibid., 492. 
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Chile, although traces of the original plot can be seen until the time Flora 
and Power left for Europe. The novelette is a fast-moving tale of a trip 
into Bolivia to visit the “Escondidas” mine. Occupying the last hundred 
pages, it is perhaps the most interesting section of the book, though lacking 
the depth and psychological treatment that is accorded the first part. The 
most complete and separate short story is that concerning “La familia 
Stepton.’** Several descriptive articles, more or less detached from the 
story, can be found. These articles, such as the remate described above, are 
more frequent after the first half of the book, appearing between the first 
novel and the following novelette. 

The literary critic for El Mercurio, “Alone,” is at a loss about how to 
classify this work and writes as follows: “Nosotros le llamariamos 
recuerdos de infancia y juventud novelados, glosados y extendidos, con 
partes reales y partes imaginarias, rasgos de ensayo, trozos de crénica 
periodistica, gran copia de personajes curiosas, atrayentes, significantes, 
muchas escenas urbanas y campestres, de la vida privada y de la publica, 
andlisis de costumbres, exposicién de ideas y de cuadros, anécdotas, ciertos 
rasgos de poesia, a veces muy fina, pinturas realistas, nunca imptdicas— 
en esto, el autor ha evolucionado—y un ajfiadido viaje a Bolivia lleno de 
color y de sabor, acaso lo mejor del libro, porque el escritor de movimiento 
y de impresiones rapidas . . . se siente en su terreno cuando hace excur- 
siones,”?? 

Joaquin Edwards Bello uses a fundamentally conversational style for 
his novel, with its consequent virtues and defects. The novel is sprinkled 
with colloquial expressions. There are very interesting, lively scenes, but 
they are separated from each other by passages in which the movement at 
times drags. There are various scenes of action which are very well written, 
such as those which describe the fire, the runaway horse, and the wind in 
Valparaiso. Also well done are passages describing travel and the effect 
produced upon the traveler by new scenes. 

The action is quite leisurely except for the last pages of the novelette, 
in which the plot jumps hurriedly from one scene to another, In the very 
last chapter, apparently sensing the reader’s curiosity as to what has 
happened to the various personages who have appeared and disappeared 
with little explanation and have been neglected during the tale of the trip 
to Bolivia, the author dedicated three to seven lines apiece to the main 
characters, outlining the remainder of their lives. 

Throughout most of the book the reader feels that the author had an 
objective beyond that of just entertaining the reader. He had points to 

* Ibid., 439. 

* “Alone,” “Crénica literaria,” El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, July 18, 1943. 
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drive home; his characters bore this out in their speech and actions. He 
deplored the undue dominance of society by women and the uncritical 
adoption of European customs and ideas. 

En el Viejo Almendral has had a unanimously favorable reception by 
Chilean critics and writers, who at the same time have recognized the fact 
that the book does have limitations. Not only is this particular novel praised, 
but the author is commended for his successful career as a writer. A few 
quotations follow : “Quiza existan pocas novelas chilenas de mas entretenida 
calidad y en que mejor se adviertan los contrastes de la raza, los defectos 
politicos y sociales, los detalles satiricos de nuestro siglo. .. . El interés y las 
discusiones que provocaran sus asertos, sus anécdotas entretenidas y sus 
criticas demostraran que estamos ante una obra que refleja muy bien la 
psicologia nacional.’"* “Con todas sus virtudes y sus imperfecciones, el 
autor de En el Viejo Almendral es una figura aparte, unica en nuestra 
literatura: un artista espontaneo, grande, en eterna lucha con sus fantasmas 
interiores.”*® “Desde luego, para nosotros, es uno de los escritores mas 
entretenidos e interesantes que hay en Chile.”*° Another writer calls his 
latest book “su mejor novela,”** 

Perhaps a more impartial point of view taken by one further removed 
in space and time from the scene of the novel might say that En el Viejo 
Almendral has some excellent passages and stories, but that the book would 
have been improved if it had been condensed and polished further or if 
the author had made two or more contributions to literature from his one 
long novel. Joaquin Edwards Bello has not reached the heights of Blest 
Gana in such works as Martin Rivas, but he has written a noteworthy 
novel, worthwhile for its interest and its pictures of Chilean life as well 
as its psychology. 
wie Ricardo A., “Cronica Literaria,” La Nacién, Santiago de Chile, July 

poo V., “En el Viejo Almendral,” El Diario Ilustrado, Santiago de Chile, August 
“Crénica literaria,” loc. cit. 


™Gatica Martinez, Tom4s, “A propésito de una novela de Joaquin Edwards,” op. 
cit. 
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A PRACTICAL MEDICAL VOCABULARY IN 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Renato RosaLtpo 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


baer teaching Spanish at Chanute Field, Illinois, officers in the 
Medical Corps would constantly inquire the meaning of certain 
medical terms in Spanish. Little by little I compiled a list of terms given 
to me at random by them and which they considered of practical use. 
Later on, while instructing in the ASTP at the University of Illinois, 
I asked the students to give me a list of terms which they thought neces- 
sary in dealing with everyday medical problems. The following compila- 
tion is the result of both surveys; and, while making no claims to be a 
basic vocabulary of medicine, we think the list might be of eines 3 use 
now and after the war. 

Brazilian usage has been given preference in the Portuguese part of this 
list. 


ENGLISH SPANISH . PORTUGUESE 
abdomen abdomen (m) abdémen (m) 
abscess absceso (m), aposte- abcesso (m) 

ma (f) 
ache, pain dolor (m) dér (f) 
first aid primeros auxilios (m)  primeiros auxilios (m) 
first-aid post puesto de socorros (m) pdsto de socorros (m) 
alcohol alcohol (m) alcool (m) 
alcohol rub friega de alcohol (f) fricgo de alcool (f) 
friccién de alcohol (f) 
alienist alienista (m) alienista (m) 
allergy alergia (f) alergia (f) 
ambulance ambulancia (f), hospital ambulancia (f), hospital 
de sangre (m) de sangue (m) 
to amputate amputar amputar 
amputation amputacién (f) amputacao (f) 
amygdala amigdala (f) amigdala (f) 
anaemia anemia (f) _ anemia (f) 
anaemic anémico anémico 
anaesthetic anestésico (m) anestésico (m) 
analgesic analgésico analgésico 
analysis andlisis (m) andlise (f) 
to analyze analizar analisar 
antidote antidoto (m) antidoto (m) 
antiseptic antiséptico antissético 
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ENGLISH 
antitoxin 
appendicitis 
to apply 
army doctor 
artery 
articulation 


aspirin 

atropine 

attack, fit 

to auscultate 
auscultation 

autopsy 

to perform an autopsy 


bacillus 
bacteriologist 
bacterium 
bandage 

to bandage 
bed 

blanket 

to bleed 
blister 

blood 

blood bank 
boil, furuncle 
to boil 

bone 

brain 

breath 

to breathe 
bronchitis 
bruise 

burn 


to burn 
caffein 
callus 
camphor 
camphor oil 
cancer 
capsule 
carbuncle 


cardiac(al) 
caries 
castor oil 


HISPANIA 


SPANISH 
antitoxina (f) 
apendicitis (f) 
aplicar 
médico militar (m) 


arteria (f) 
articulacién (f), coyun- 


tura (f) 
aspirina (f) 
atropina (f) 
ataque (m) 
auscultar 
auscultacién (f) 
autopsia (f) 
hacer una autopsia 


bacilo (m) 
bacteridlogo (m) 


bacteria (f) 
venda (f), vendaje (m) 


vendar 


cama (f) 
manta (f), cobertor (m) 
desangrarse 


ampolla (f) 
sangre (f) 
banco de sangre (m) 
furinculo (m) 
hervir 

hueso (m) 
cerebro (m) 
aliento (m) 
respirar 
bronquitis (f) 
contusién (f) 


quemada (f), quemadu- 


ra (f) 


quemar 


cafeina (f) 

callo (m) 

alcanfor (m) 

aceite alcanforado (m) 
c4ncer (m) 

capsula (f) 


carbunclo (m), carbun- 


co (m) 
cardiaco 
caries (f) 
aceite de ricino (m) 


PORTUGUESE 
antitoxina (f) 
apendicite (f) 
aplicar 
médico militar (m) 
artéria (f) 
articulagéo (f), jun- 

ta (f) 
aspirina (f) 
atropina (f) 
ataque (m) 
auscultar 
auscultacdo (f) 
autépsia (f) 
fazer uma autépsia, 
autopsiar 
bacilo (m) 
bacteriologista (m) 
bactéria (f) 
atadura (f) 


cama (f) 


manta (f), cobertor (m) 


sangrar 

amp6la (f) 
sangue (m) 
banco de sangue (m) 
furtinculo (m) 
ferver 

osso (m) 
cérebro (m) 
halito (m) 
respirar 
bronchite (f) 
contusio (f) 
queimadura (f) 


queimar 

cafeina (f) 

calo (m) 

canfora (f) 

dleo canforado (m) 
cancer (m) 
capsula (f) 
carbinculo (m) 


cardiaco 
carie (f) 
de ricino (m) 
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ENGLISH 


cataract 

to cauterize 
cell 

cerebrum 
chemical 
chicken pox 
childbirth 
chloroform 
cholera 

cholera morbus 
chronic 

clinic 

clot 

to clot, to coagulate 
cocaine 

cold 


complication 
compound 
constitution 
contagion 
contagious 
convalescence 
convalescent 
corpse 

cotton 

cough 
whooping cough 
to cough 
cranium 

Red Cross 
crystal 

to cure 

cut 

to cut 

dead 

death, demise 
death certificate 


deceased 
delirious 

to be delirious 
delirium 
dentist 
diabetes 
diabetic 

to diagnose 


SPANISH 
catarata (f), nube (f) 
cauterizar 
célula (f) 
cerebro (m) 
quimico 
viruelas bastardas (f) 
parto (m) 
cloroformo (m) 
célera (m) 
célera morbo (m) 
crénico 
clinica (f) 
coagulo (m) 
coagular 
cocaina (f) 


resfriado (m), cata- 


rro (m) 
complicacién (f) 
compuesto (m) 
constitucién (f) 
contagio (m) 
contagioso 
convalecencia (f) 
convaleciente 
cadaver (m) 
algodén (m) 
tos (f) 
tos ferina (f) 
toser 
craneo (m) 
Cruz Roja (f) 
cristal (m) 
curar, sanar 
cortada (f) 
cortar 
muerto 
defuncién (f) 
acta de defuncién (f), 

partida de defuncién 

(f) 
difunto 
delirante 
delirar 
delirio (m) 
dentista (m) 
diabetes (f) 
diabético 
diagnosticar 


PORTUGUESE 
nuvem (f) 
cauterizar 
célula (f) 
cérebro (m) 
quimico 
catapéra (f) 
parto (m) 
cloroférmio (m) 
célera (m) 
célera morbo (m) 
crénico 
clinica (f) 
co4gulo (m) 
coagular 
cocaina (f) 
resfriado (m), consti- 

pado (m) 
complicasio (f) 
composto (m) 
constituisio (f) 
contagio (m) 
contagioso 
convalescenca (f) 
convalescente 
cadaver (m) 
algodao (m) 
tosse (f) 
coqueluche (f) 
tossir 
cranio (m) 

Cruz Vermelha (f) 
cristal (m) 

curar, sarar 
cortada (f) 

cortar 

morto 


defunsio (f) 
atestado de dbito (m) 


difunto 
delirante 
delirar 
delirio (m) 
dentista (m) 
diabetes (f) 
diabético 
diagnosticar 


> 
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ENGLISH 
diagnosis 


diarrhoea 
diphtheria 
to disinfect 
disinfectant 
dispensary 
doctor 

dose 

to dress (a wound) 
dressing 
drop 
dropper 


drug 
drug store 


dysentery 
emetic 
emulsion 
epidemic 
epilepsy 
epileptic fit 
ether 
examination 


physical examination 


external 
to faint, to swoon 
fainting fit, swoon 


fever 
flavor, taste 
forceps 
fracture 
gangrene 
gargle 

to gargle 


gas 
gauze 
gland 
headache 


to heal 
health 


HISPANIA 


SPANISH 
diagnéstico (m) 


diarrea (f) 

difteria (f) 

desinfectar 

desinfectante (m) 

dispensario (m) 

doctor (m), doctora (f) 

dosis (f) 

curar 

hilas (f), vendajes (m) 

gota (f) 

gotero (m), cuentago- 
tas (m) 

droga (f) 

botica (f), drogueria 
(f), farmacia (f) 

disenteria (f) 

vomitivo (m) 

emulsién (f) 

epidemia (f) 

epilepsia (f) 

ataque epiléptico (m) 

éter (m) 

examen (m), reconoci- 
miento (m) 

examen fisico (m), exa- 
men médico (m) 

externo 

desmayarse 

desmayo (m), sinco- 
pe (m) 


fiebre (f), calentura (f) 


sabor (m), gusto (m) 
férceps (m), pinzas (f) 
fractura (f) 

gangrena (f) 

gargara (f) 

hacer gargaras 


gas (m) 

gasa (f) 

glandula (f) 

dolor de cabeza (m), 
_Jaqueca (f) 

cicatrizar, sanar 

salud (f) 


PORTUGUESE 

diagnéstico (m), diag- 

nose (f) 
diarréia (f) 
difteria (f) 
desinfetar 
desinfetante (m) 
dispensdrio (m) 
doutor (m), doutora (f) 
dose (f) 
curar, tratar 
curativo (m) 
gota (f) 
conta-gotas (m) 


droga (f) 

drogaria f), farma- 
cia (f) 

disenteria (f) 

vomitivo (m) 

emulsio (f) 

epidemia (f) 

epilepsia (f) 

ataque epiléptico (m) 

éter (m) 

exame (m), reconheci- 
mento (m) 

exame médico (m) 


febre (f) 

sabor (m), gésto (m) 

férceps (m), pinga (f) 

fratura (f) 

gangrena (f) 

gargarejo (m) 

gargarejar, fazer gar- 
garejos 

gas (m) 

gaze (f) 

glandula (f) 

dér de cabeca (f), en- 
xaqueca (f) 

cicatrizar, sarar 

satide (f) 


externo 
desmaiar 
desmaio (m), sinco- 
pe (£) 
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ENGLISH 
health department 


to be in good health 


SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
departamento de sanidad departamento de sanida- 
(m), departamento de de (m), departamento 
salubridad (m) de satide (m) 
estar bien de salud, go- ¢star bem de satide, go- 
zar de buena salud zar béa satide 


healthy 
hemorrhage 
hernia 
hospital 

field hospital 


hygiene 
hygienic 
hypodermic 


illness, sickness, disease 


immune 
immunization 
to immunize 
to infect 
infection 
infirmary 
inflammation 
infusion 
injection, shot 
injured 
insane 
insanity 
instrument 
intern 
internal 
intestine 
intravenous 
invalid, cripple 
iodine 

itch, mange 
joint 

kidney 

knife, bistoury 
lame, crippled 
laryngitis 
larynx 

lesion 

liver 

lotion 

lung 

maimed 


sano, saludable saudavel, sadio 

hemorragia (f) hemorragia (f) 

hernia (f) hérnia (f) 

hospital (m) hospital (m) 

hospital de campafia (m) hospital de campanha 
(m) 

higiene (f) higiene (f) 

higiénico higiénico 

inyeccién hipodérmica injeg4o hipodérmica (f) 

(f) 

enfermedad (f) enfermidade (f) 

inmune imune 

inmunizacién (f) imunidade (f) 

inmunizar imunizar 

infectar infetar 

infeccién (f) infegio (f) 

enfermeria (f) enfermaria (f) 

inflamacién (f) inflamacio (f) 

infusién (f) infusao (f) 

inyeccién (f) injeg&o (f) 


lesionado, herido, contuso 


ferido, contundido 


demente, loco demente, louco 
locura (f) loucura (f)- 
instrumento (m) instrumento (m) 
practicante (m) interno (m) 
interno interno 
intestino (m) intestino (m) 
intravenoso intravenoso 
invalido (m) invalido (m) 
yodo (m) iodo (m) 
sarna (f) “sarna (f) 
coyuntura (f) articulagao (f) 
rifién (m) rim (m) 
bisturi (m) bisturi (m) 
cojo coxo 
laringitis (f) laringite (f) 
laringe (f) laringe (f) 
lesi6n (f) lesio (f) 
higado (m) figado (m) 
locién (f) logo (f) 
pulmén (m) pulm&o (m) 
manco manco 


£ 
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ENGLISH 
malaria 


massage 

to massage 
measles 
Medical Corps 
medicinal 
medicine 
microbe, germ 
morphine 
mumps 


muscle 
narcotic 
needle 
nephritis 
nerve 
nervous 
neuralgia 
neurosis 
neurotic 
nurse 

male nurse 
office (doctor’s) 
ointment 


to operate 
operating room 
operating table 
operation 
paralysis 

infantile paralysis 
paste 

penicillin 


to perspire 
phalanx 
pharmacist 


pharmacy 
phenacetin 
physic 

to physic 
physician 

pill 

plague 

plasma 
adhesive plaster 
mustard plaster 


HISPANIA 


ENGLISH 
paludismo (m) 


masaje (m) 

dar masaje 

sarampién (m) 

Cuerpo Médico (m) 

medicinal 

medicina (f) 

microbio (m) 

morfina (f) 

paperas (f), parédtidas 
(f) 

musculo (m) 

narcético (m) 

aguja (f) 

nefritis (f) 

nervio (m) 

nervioso 

neuralgia (f) 

neurosis (f) 

neurético 

enfermera (f) 

enfermero (m) 

consultorio (m) 

ungiiento (m), poma- 
da (f) 

operar 

sala de operaciones (f) 


mesa de operaciones (f) 


operacién (f) 
paralisis (f) 
pardlisis infantil (f) 
pasta (f) 


penicilina (f), penicilin 


(m) 
sudar, trasudar 
falange (f) 


farmacéutico (m), boti- 


cario (m) 
farmacia (f) 
fenacetina (f) 


purga (f), purgante (m) 


purgar 

médico (m) 
pildora (f) 
peste (f) 
plasma (m) 
esparadrapo (m) 
sinapismo (m) 


PORTUGUESE 
maldria (f), paludis- 
mo (m) 
massagem (f) 
dar massagem 
sarampo (m) 
Corpo Médico (m) 
medicinal 
medicina (f) 
micrébio (m) 
morfina (f) 
cachumbas (f), paroti- 
dite (f) 
miusculo (m) 
narcético (m) 
agulha (f) 
nefrite (f) 
nervo (m) 
nervoso 
nevralgia (f) 
neurose (f) 
neurdtico 
enfermeira (f) 
enfermeiro (m) 
consultorio (m) 
pomada (f) 


operar 

sala de operacdes (f) 
mesa de operacGes (f) 
operacgao (f) 
paralisia (f) 
paralisia infantil (f) 
pasta (f) 

penicilin (m) 


transpirar 
falange (f) 
farmacéutico (m) 


farmacia (f) 
fenacetina (f) 
purgante (m) 
purgar 

médico (m) 
pilula (f) 

peste (f) 
plasma (m) 
esparadrapo (m) 
sinapismo (m) 
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ENGLISH 
sticking plaster 


pneumonia 

pockmarked 

poison 

to poison 

poisonous 

pomade 

powder 

to prescribe 

prescription 

prophylaxis 

pulse 

to feel the pulse 

to puncture, to pierce 

pus 

quarantine 

to be in quarantine, to 
be quarantined 

to quarantine 

quinine 

radiography 

reaction 

to recover 


relapse 

respiration 

artificial respiration 
rheumatism 


salt 
salve 


sanitary 
scab 

scalpel 

scar 

scarlet fever 


scratch 

to scratch 
sedative 
serum 
sheet 

shot 
skeleton 
skin 


skull 


SPANISH 
parche (m), emplas- 
to (m 


pulmonia (f) 

picado de viruelas 

veneno (m) 

envenenar 

venenoso 

pomada (f) 

polvo (m) 

recetar 

receta (f) 

profilaxis (f) 

pulso (m) 

tomar el pulso 

pinchar 

pus (m) 

cuarentena (f) 

estar en cuarentena, ha- 
cer cuarentena 

poner en cuarentena 

quinina (f) 

radiografia (f) 

reaccién (f) 

sanar, mejorar, convale- 
cer 

recaida (f) 

respiracién (f) 

respiracién artificial (f) 

reumatismo (m), reu- 
ma (m) 

sal (f) 

emplasto (m), ungiien- 
to (m) 

sanitario 

costra (f) 

escalpelo (m) 

cicatriz (f) 

fiebre escarlatina (f), 
escarlatina (f) 

rasgufio (m) 

rascar 

sedativo 

suero (m) 

sabana (f) 

inyeccién (f) 

esqueleto (m) 

piel (f), cutis (m), epi- 
dermis (f) 

craneo (m) 
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PORTUGUESE 
emplastro (m) 


pneumonia (f) 

marcado de bexiga 

veneno (m) 

envenenar 

venenoso 

pomada (f) 

pé (m) 

receitar 

receita (f) 

profilaxia (f) 

pulso (m) 

tomar o pulso 

fincar 

pus (m) 

quarentena (f) 

estar em quarentena, fa- 
zer quarentena 

figar em quarentena 

quinina (f) 

radiografia (f) 

reagao (f) 

restabelecer-se, sarar, 
melhorar 

recaida (f) 

respiragio (f) 

respiragao artificial (f) 

reumatismo (m) 


sal (m) 
pomada (f) 


sanitario 
crosta (f) 
escalpélo (m) 
cicatriz (f) 
escarlatina (f) 


arranhiao (m) 

cossar 

sedativo 

séro (m) 

lengol (m) 

injegio (f) 

esqueleto (m) 

pele (f), cutis (f), epi- 
derme (f) 

cranio (m) 


ENGLISH 


specialist 
spinal cord 


spine, spinal column 


splint 

to splint 
spoon 
spoonful 
sputum 

to sterilize 
sterilizer 
stethoscope 
stimulant 
stitch 

to stitch 
stretcher 
stretcher bearer 
sulfa 
sulfapyridine 
sulfathiazole 
surgeon 
surgery 
suture 
swabbing 
swelling 


symptom 
syringe 
tablet 
talcum 


teaspoon 
teaspoonful 


temperature 
tetanus 
thermometer 
throat 

sore throat 
tissue 

tonic 


tonsil 
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SPANISH 
suefio (m) 
dormir 
viruela (f) 
jabén (m) 
soporifero 
llaga (f) 
especialista (m) 
medula (f), médula (f) 
espina dorsal (f) 
tablilla (f) 
entablillar 
cuchara (f) 
cucharada (f) 
esputo (m) 
esterilizar, desinfectar 
esterilizador (m) 
estetoscopio (m) 
estimulante (m) 
punto (m) 
dar puntos 
camilla (f) 
camillero (m) 
sulfa (f) 
sulfapiridina (f) 
sulfatiazol (m) 
cirujano (m) 
cirugia (f) 
sutura (f) 
toque (m) 
tumefaccién (f), hin- 
chazén (f) 
sintoma (m) 
jeringa (f) 
tableta (f), pastilla (f) 
talco (m) 
cucharita (f), cucha- 
rilla (f) 
cucharadita (f) 


temperatura (f) 

tétano (m) 

termémetro (m) 

garganta (f) 

garganta inflamada (f) 

tejido (m) 

ténico (m), reconstitu- 
yente (m) 

tonsila (f), angina (f) 
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sono (m) 
dormir 
bexigas (f) 
sabao (m) 
soporifero 
chaga (f) 
especialista (m) 
medula (f) 
espinha dorsal (f) 
tala (f), aparelho (m) 
entalar 
colher (f) 
colherada (f) 
esputo (m) 
esterilizar, desinfetar 
esterilizador (m) 
estetoscépio (m) 
estimulante (m) 
ponto (m) 
dar pontos 
maca (f) 
padioleiro (m) 
sulfa (f) 
sulfapiridina (f) 
sulfatiazol (m) 
cirurgiaéo (m) 
cirurgia (f) 
sutura (f) 
toque (m) 
inchacio (f), intumes- 

céncia (f) 
sintoma (m) 
seringa (f) 
pastilha (f) 
talco (m) 
colher de cha (f) 


colherzinha (f), colher 
de cha (f) 

temperatura (f) 

tétano (m) 

termémetro (m) 

garganta (f) 

garganta inflamada (f) 

tecido (m) 

ténico (m), reconsti- 
tuinte (m) 

amigdala (f), angina (f) 


sleep 
to sleep 
smallpox 
soap 
soporific 
sore 


ENGLISH 
tonsilitis 
toothache 
tourniquet 
toxic 
toxin 
transfusion 
tuberculosis 


tumor 

typhoid fever 
typhus 

ulcer 

ultraviolet 

to vaccinate 
vaccine, vaccination 
vapor, steam 
vaseline 

vein 

vessel 

virulent 

virus 

visiting hours 
vitamin 

vomit, vomiting 
to vomit 
waiting room 
ward (hospital) 


weak 
weakness 
wheel chair 
wound 

bullet wound 


X rays 
yellow fever 


SPANISH 
tonsilitis (f) 
dolor de muelas (m) 
torniquete (m) 
téxico 
toxina (f) 
transfusién (f) 
tuberculosis (f), tisis (f) 


tumor (m) 

fiebre tifoidea (f) 
tifo (m) 

ulcera (f) 
ultravioleta 
vacunar 

vacuna (f) 

vapor (m) 
vaselina (f) 

vena (f) 

vaso (m) 
virulento 

virus (m) 

horas de visita (f) 
vitamina (f) 
vémito (m) 
vomitar 

sala de espera (f) 
pabellén (m) 


débil 

debilidad (f) 

silla de ruedas (f) 

herida (f) 

balazo (m), herida de 
bala (f) 

rayos X (m) 

fiebre amarilla (f) 
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amigdalite (f) 
dér de dentes (f) 
torniquete (m) 
t6xico 
toxina (f) 
transfuséo (f) 
tuberculose (f), tisi- 
ca (f) 
tumor (m) 
febre tiféide (f) 
tifo (m) 
llcera (f) 
ultravioleta 
vacinar 
vacina (f) 
vapor (m) 
vaselina (f) 
veia (f) 
vaso (m) 
virulento 
virus (m) 
horas de visita (f) 
vitamina (f) 
vémito (m) 
vomitar 
sala de espera (f) 
pavilhao (m), enfer- 
maria (f) 
débil, fraco 
debilidade (f) 
cadeira de rodas (f) 
ferida (f) 
balacgo (m), ferimento 
de bala (m) 
raios X (m) 
febre amarela (f) 
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THE SHORT-STORIES OF ENRIQUE LOPEZ ALBUJAR 
AND THEIR MILIEU 


Fairs F, Frrkart 
Sweetwater Union High School, National City, California 


PERUVIAN writer who deserves great credit for his part in the 
developing trend of Peruvian letters toward the interpretation of 
the Andean Indian’s yearning passion for his land, and for his age-old 
customs, is Enrique Lépez Albajar. His two volumes of extraordinary 
short-stories, depicting life in Indian pueblo communities of the Andes, 
form an important link between such earlier works as Clorinda Matto 
de Turner’s Aves sin nido (1889) or Abraham Valdelomar’s Los hijos del 
sol (1921), and Ciro Alegria’s more recent novels, Serpiente de oro (1935) 
and El mundo es ancho y ajeno (1941). Lépez Albtjar’s characters have 
little in common with the slightly sugary heroines of the good and brave 
Sra. de Turner, nor is the atmosphere so full of heavy despair as that of 
Pueblo enfermo (1909), the exhaustive and pitiless socio-economic study 
by Alcides Argiiedas. Sombre tones there are, and keen, penetrating obser- 
vations upon the complex psychology of the Indian; but one reads with 
intense interest tinged with a certain hope for the future which is not 
usually experienced in reading Argiiedas’ Raza de bronce (1919) or Jorge 
Icaza’s Huasipungo (1934). A comprehensive background for Lépez 
Albajar’s two delightful volumes may be gained by reading Moisés 
Saenz Pefia’s thorough and painstaking study El indio peruano (1933). 
The first of Lépez Albijar’s volumes, Cuentos andinos, was pub- 
lished in 1920 and the second, Nuevos cuentos andinos, in 1937, A gradual 
shift in emphasis and interest on the part of the author appears during the 
seventeen intervening years. The first volume, with occasional exceptions, 
deals with ancient traditions and legends. The second uses the ancient lore 
as a background for a skillful and penetrating study of the lives of present- 
day individuals. No limefio, Lépez Albijar had the best of opportunities 
for developing a complete sympathy for the provincial point of view, 
and a wonderful vantage-point from which to study at first-hand conditions 
among the indigenous communities of the sierra. While his literary reputa- 
tion seems to be founded upon his stories of sierra life, his writings also in- 
clude volumes of verses, dating from one written with Aurelio Arnao, in 
1895, to De la Tierra Brava, Poemas afroyungas, 1938. In 1928 his novel 
Matalaché was published in Piura. According to certain biographical ma- 
terial supplied by the author himself in 1938 to the Library of the Uni- 
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versity of San Marcos, he considers this novel, which deals with slavery 
in colonial times, his most important work, However, even though 
colonial life and the growing unrest among the different classes of society 
seem to be well portrayed, one feels that a much stronger novel might well 
have come from his gifted pen. 

In his refreshing and altogether charming little book De mi casona 
(1924), he gives a series of pictures based upon the history of his family 
and upon his boyhood in the spacious casona of his paternal grandmother 
in Piura, near where he was born on November 23, 1872. It must have 
been about the time of our Civil War that Lépez Albujar’s grandmother, 
evidently a woman of keen intelligence and great force of character, per- 
suaded her husband, a tailor of Spanish extraction, that they should buy 
the enormous old colonial structure which he calls la casona, and turn 
part of its fifty rooms into a comfortable hotel, complete with French chef. 
He says that he cannot explain the source of his grandmother’s ideas and 
inspirations, as her own mother had been a mulatto woman, well-to-do, 
however, with a man’s strength and forcefulness in the management of 
lands and cattle. ; 

His grandmother ran a store also, as did many another provincial 
woman; but hers was stocked with the finest of imported liqueurs, as 
well as the usual commodities of a general store. She even started a cigar 
factory in another part of the casona, and herself enjoyed its finer products 
while resting from a strenuous day of hotel and store-keeping, factory- 
management and farm-running. She sent Enrique’s father to Berlin for 
his education, and her daughter to the aristocratic Colegio de Belén in 
Lima, no small accomplishments for a provincial woman of her class and 
time. Enrique himself was a love-child, later legitimized, born shortly 
after his father’s years in Europe. When he reached school age, he was 
sent in from Moropén, where his parents kept a store, to reside with his 
grandmother and a large family of cousins in the great casona, In and 
out of most of the schools of Piura, either in accordance with their wishes 
or his own, Enrique passed the lively years of his boyhood. 

Upon reaching university age, Enrique was sent to Lima, where he 
followed the almost prescribed path of Latin American writers. He was a 
law-student, with a keen and precocious mind, a revolutionary idealist, and 
a journalist and verse-writer. After finishing the study of law at the 
University of San Marcos, he taught history for a time in the Colegio de 
San Miguel in Piura, but abandoned teaching upon receiving the first of 
his judicial appointments. During his years of experience on the bench, 
serving far north in Tumbez, in the central region at Hudnuco, and re- 
cently, in the south as Vocal de la Corte Superior de Justicia de Tacna, he 
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has made a continuous study of the lives and customs of the people of 
the sierra. His understanding of the people, his keen powers of observation, 
and his masterful use of language make a study of his works a real pleas- 
ure. His language is elegant, yet simple. It has a rhythmic quality which 
enhances the fluidity of the thought behind the written word. One is hardly 
conscious of the steps by which his keen and observant mind carefully 
penetrates the complex psychology of the Indian, and his artistry and 
poetic imagination are demonstrated in vivid descriptions which add a 
colorful note to many a sombre incident. 

While his writings embrace various regions in central Peru, most of 
his stories dealing with Indian customs concern the department of Hua- 
nuco, and in particular the rival villages of Chupan and Obas. When one’s 
sympathies and loyalties are rooted in Chupan, the obasinos are readily 
seen as outlanders, embusteros, and thieves to a man. In the feud carried 
on for generations between the two villages, even their patron saint, San 
Pedro de Obas, cannot be mentioned in the same breath with San Santiago 
de Chupan. The latter’s great reputation is jealously guarded, and his 
powerful protection is zealously sought by every chupaino, from the yayas, 
the ancient governing men, to the youth who kneels all night at San 
Santiago’s altar before venturing forth upon the commendable and heroic 
task of executing the local bad-man, a robber, assassin, and ravisher of 
maidens. 

The superstitions of the Peruvian Indians of today have their roots in 
old legends which are often of ancient Incaic origin. Typical of Lépez 
Albujar’s deep understanding of these ideas is his story “Los tres jircas.” 
Los tres jircas are three enormous, rugged cerros almost equidistant from 
the Spanish colonial city of Huanuco, which is laid out in the traditional 
gridiron pattern on the floor of the Huallaga River valley. Hudnuco is 
reached over a well-paved but vertiginous highway. From the cold, gray, 
stone-paved streets of Cerro de Pasco, at an altitude of over fourteen 
thousand feet, to the quaint little town of Huariaca, some six thousand feet 
lower, forty-five minutes is considered ample time for the journey by the 
local chauffeurs. The passenger, less hardy, is glad to note that the Huallaga 
valley widens here, and that the road, although it still slips around should- 
ers and into ravines, moderates its perilous descent. 

At Huariaca the vegetation is that of the sierra country. Eucalyptus and 
pepper-trees line roads and arroyos. Cactus and maguey and wild Scotch- 
broom, thick with brilliant yellow flowers, add picturesque spots of color; 
and, in August, the jacarandé trees are a purple glory against the red- 
brow hills. Huanuco is still three hours farther down the valley. To it are 
brought not only the products of the sierra region, but the sugar-cane and 
fruits of the haciendas near by. 
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region, where even a passing tourist can enjoy a delightful and unusual 
experience. Late at night one may be awakened by the music of voices and 
guitars and creeping out upon a hotel-balcony in the crisp star-lit air, may 
glimpse a poncho-clad group, serenading before a closed and barred 
window, down the cobbled street. The last song, “Rosa de las montafias,” is 
in Quechua and seems as sad and yearning as the sea, with a sob in 
every long-drawn note. 

Lépez Albujar studied the region carefully and took great pains to 
retain the local atmosphere, and conserve the spirit of the epoch of which 
he wrote. According to legend, los tres jircas were once three mighty 
warriors. Paucar (decked with flowers), who came from the lush jungle, 
was the youngest ; Maray (the stone), came from the cold punas; Runtus 
(the gray-haired), came from the sea. They were on the point of a terrific 
battle among themselves because of their love for the beautiful Cori- 
Huayta, daughter of the chief of the region. Pillco-Rumi, her father, was an 
old man who had had upwards of fifty sons, but only one lovely daughter. 
He was greatly grieved at the thought either of giving her to a husband 
from among the many suitors for her hand, or of entrusting her to the serv- 
ice of the temple, well knowing that human frailty existed even among the 
priests. Custom demanded that upon her eighteenth birthday one of these 
two fates should await her, but her devoted and autocratic father deter- 
mined to sacrifice her rather than to subject her to her earthly fate. If he 
could not keep her as the solace and companion of his old age, only the Sun- 
God, Pachacamac himself, was worthy of her tender, golden beauty. With 
the three awful warriors threatening to destroy the whole nation as well as 
themselves, Pillco-Rumi’s agonized prayer to Pachacamac caused the Sun- 
God to turn the contending warriors into stone. Then, turning his eyes upon 
the lovely maiden the god exclaimed, “Hudnucuy” (Die thou!), and took 
her to himself. 

The name of the city, Hudnuco, eternally commemorates the creation of 
the three enormous hills, which seem to threaten as well as shelter the 
city. Into this simple tale, Lépez Albtijar weaves his fine, imaginative 
description. For him, the hills constitute at once a menace and a defense 
for the city. When the fog, on cold, gray days, seeks to slip down over 
the town, they entice it away with mysterious suggestions. With invisible 
fingers they fashion it into necklaces and turbans for their own use. The 
hills protect the city from the mountain winds and deflect the furious 
storms, But they are also a menace, full of murmurings and unknowable 
tumults, warnings to the unwary sojourner. 

Maramba, Rondos, and Paucarbamba the hills are called, and their 
descriptions have the virtuosity of color photographs. Maramba is formed 
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with apparent geometric regularity, crowned by three points. Of the three 
hills it is the most simple in design, something like the triangular sail of 
a boat, lost on the waves of the stony sea of the Andes. It is at once sad 
and beautiful. Its beauty is of giant proportions, its sadness that of solitary 
souls. It is always gray, with the grayness of dead and abandoned moun- 
tains. Not a blade of grass is visible upon the flanks of this hill, which was 
once a warrior of the puna. Never will Marambas’ rocky slopes feel the 
intelligent plow, the fecund stream, the germination of the seed. Maramba 
sits, lost in eternal thought. 

Rondos is all confusion, piled up as with the fury of one who hated 
form and symmetry. Rondos is a giant, reclining with his arms folded upon 
his chest. He was Runtus, who came from the sea, the father of all life. 
This hill, its irregularities of mound and plain covered by various and pic- 
turesque plantings, looks like one of those capricious and artificial hills 
erected by those of simple faith for the nacimiento of Christmas-Eve. 
Crystalline streams, where light and morning happiness dance and sing, 
entirely change their characters after a cloudburst, and rush forth from 
their quebradas like strange infuriated monsters. Huaycos the Indians 
call these devastating torrents of boulders, mud, sand, and stones, which 
destroy whatever lies in their paths. Shepherdesses in wide, flower-hued 
woolen skirts spin as they watch their flocks. Green and golden patches 
show where pensive oxen have labored. Little white houses with red-tiled 
roofs are scattered here and there. Their fire smokes by day and in the 
evening shine like beacons placed in stair-step fashion upon a sea of ink. 
Rondos promises the wealth of life, hope, and love. Rondos dreams. 

Paucarbamba is like neither of the others. He is erect and aggressive, 
a rugged and turbulent hill, forged in a mood of careless, scornful pride. 
He is awake in perpetual vigilance. He is stiff with cactus and agave. 
Leviathan tremors and rumblings are signals of his threats. Treacherous, 
satanic crevasses lie in wait for the unwary. Paucarbamba demands sac- 
rifices of blood, offerings of sheep; and, upon occasion, he takes men as 
well. It were best to keep in his good graces by means of frequent offerings 
of cakes and sweets. By day, he watches in silence; but by night he mur- 
murs to his brothers; he moves; and he devours. 

Lépez Albijar has a singular sensitivity to the feelings and emotions 
of remote times. It is this understanding and sensitivity which gives us 
insight into the deep sources of the superstitions of the race. Nothing 
induces an Indian of the sierra to venture forth upon the rugged and 
threatening hills after dark has fallen; although, on the other hand, he 
will arise long before the first rays of dawn are visible to undertake some 
journey. Often, such is the dread in which powers of the hills are held, the 
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Indians even refuse to pronounce to outsiders the names of some of their 
terrible hills. This feeling is not confined to any particular part of the 
sierra, but is strong throughout the whole Andean region. 

Almost as implacable and unrelenting as the very hills is the Indians’ 
feeling for retribution and revenge. Lépez Albtjar uses this motif par- 
ticularly in his stories “Ushanam-Jampi” and “Campeén de la muerte.” 
“Ushanam-Jampi” (the death-sentence) portrays the action of popular 
justice. Crimes committed in the village of Chupan were judged by the 
oral, public court, composed of the old men, or yayas, who meted out 
punishments understood and accepted by the village since time immemorial. 
Convicted for the third time of robbery, Conce Maille was sentenced to 
jitarishum, banishment forever from his pueblo. When, impelled by the 
desire to sit again in the hut of his mother and take coca with her, Conce 
was tempted to defy the order, he was surprised by the villagers, forcibly 
dislodged from the church-tower where he took refuge, and stoned to death 
in a terrible fashion. This is not a pretty story ; but it offers an insight into 
age-old customs and ideas and the beauty and simplicity of the style and 
language are admirable. 

“Campedén de la muerte” portrays the revenge sought by the father of a 
maiden who was ruined and brutally killed by the local bad-man. In places 
where legal justice is often delayed, or never administered at all, simple 
and direct methods are favored. Incredibly accurate marksmen are sought 
as the instruments of social justice. In this story the author pictures a 
prudence and calculation in the mind of the Indian which is as deep as his 
tenacity of purpose in avenging wrongs and insults. 

_In the stories which deal with the return of an Indian to his pueblo after 
a few years spent in the army or in some other occupation outside the 
sierra, Lépez Albijar gives us the reactions of the Indians confronted with 
the changing world of today. His sympathetic interest in old customs, 
which grew up as the result of long and often painful experience, also 
extends to the youths who hope to replace the out-moded ways of their 
ancestors with modern methods and ideas. This age-old struggle between 
the Old and the New is strikingly in evidence in the sierra of Peru. In- 
telligent and ambitious Indian school-masters in little mud-floored school- 
rooms join hands with ex-soldiers in preaching the necessity for an adequate 
and uncontaminated water-supply for the town, and for public and private 
hygiene. This struggle may be observed in pueblos not a day’s journey from 
Lima, and the greatest respect and credit is due these zealous “home- 
missionaries” in their devoted and determined endeavors. 

One of the finest stories Lépez Albijar has written concerns just such 
an ambitious and public-spirited youth. It is the first of the stories in the 
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second volume, and reveals the development of the author’s own thought 
concerning the problems of the sierra, and the probable direction of their 
development and solution. The hero, Ponciano Culqui, has a vision of the 
possible betterment of the pueblo and very practical ideas as to how it may 
be accomplished. In his triumph over the murderous and reactionary yayas, 
we sense a hope that the succeeding generations of the youth of the sierra 
itself will bring about its regeneration and the resumption of its proper 
place in the life of the country. This is the problem which faces all those 
who look forward to freedom from the strangle-holds of ancient tradition, 
colonial and feudal practices, and avaricious control of the lives and for- 
tunes of whole countries by a small, strongly-entrenched minority. The 
freeing of the Indian from his virtual serfdom, and from the exploitation 
of his life and lands by Peruvian land-owners was, indeed, one of the 
original aims of the APRA party. It is, of course, also the theme of such 
a gifted and brilliant writer as Ciro Alegria, in his able and sympathetic 
interpretation of sierra life and customs, El mundo es ancho y ajeno. 

Lépez Albijar’s careful and penetrating studies of the life of the sierra 
showed him to be an able forerunner of the strong regionalist trend of 
Peruvian letters of today. His thesis is that the history of Peru, which is 
the story of the development of a race whose soul is in essence a residue 
of ancient atavistic traits overlaid by a veneer of European ideologies, 
provides an inexhaustible source for study and research. Considering also 
the inspiration afforded by the fantastic, awe-inspiring scenery of the 
sierra and the exuberance of the montafia, one cannot help but agree with 
him that here there is abundant material for the creation of a literature 
genuinely Peruvian in conception. 
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NOTES ON THE SPANISH OF A YOUNG AMERICAN 


James R. BRowNE 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio* 


H AVING arrived in Tampico in July of 1942, my wife and I, by the 
time September came, were naturally more than eager to see our 
son, who was arriving in Monterrey a few days before his second birth- 
day, in the custody of one of his aunts. We drove over to Monterrey 
a day ahead of time, in order to be there to meet them when they got off 
the train next morning. 

When they arrived, his aunt said he had been very well-behaved on the 
trip, aside from certain experiences too gruesome to relate in detail, such 
as jumping into a fountain in St. Louis between trains, and throwing 
food at people in the dining-car. He had also picked up quite a vocabulary 
since we had last seen him, although at that time his only language was 
English. He was soon to change! 

The return trip to Tampico gave him both his first opportunity to hear a 
great deal of Spanish all at once, and a bump on the nose, for as we were 
passing through Ciudad Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, a car came 
suddenly out of a side street and hit us on the port quarter. Little damage 
was done, but great confusion followed, and for a most unusual reason. 
The other motorist admitted he was wrong and wanted to have our left 
rear fender repaired immediately. The only problem was where to find 
a mechanic to make an estimate, a presupuesto, of the damage. President 
Avila Camacho was passing through town that afternoon, and all the 
mechanics, and everybody else, were manning the boulevard to see him go 
by. Even at that, we attracted a pretty good crowd. 

For myself, I said that since there was little damage, I would rather 
let the matter go, because we were in a hurry, and still had to cross the 
Guayalejo at Magiscatzin. Since it had been raining for two days, the ferry 
was likely to be out of commission, and there was no place to stay on the 
banks of the Guayalejo. But the policeman who was at the scene was 
reluctant to let us go until the matter of the fender was settled, and a 
three-cornered argument developed, with the other motorist courteously 
insisting that he repair the damage, ourselves proclaiming that we only 
wanted to carry on the way we were, and the policeman intent upon find- 
ing a mechanic. We formed a caravan, under the guidance of the police- 
man, and proceeded up and down the boulevard looking for the mechanic 


* On leave to serve as Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N. R. 
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and followed by a large part of President Avila Camacho’s crowd. The 
mechanic was not to be found and I finally persuaded the policeman to 
let us go. Through all this our son watched and listened in wide-eyed 
wonder, forgetting entirely about the bump on the nose which he had 
received when we had had to stop suddenly. 

After getting him home and established, he entered into the routine of 
the rest of the children of the Colonia Aguila, This meant that in the morn- 
ings his nana, Hilaria Dolores Estrada Ramirez, or just plain Lola, would 
take him to the tennis club two blocks away, where there was a kind of 
park beside the tennis courts, Here he convened with Mexican children 
of all ages, while the nanas watched them from the shade of convenient 
trees. Our son’s activities at first apparently took the form of collecting 
tapones from beside the beer and soft-drink cooler, as he always came 
home with his pockets full of them. Also there was apparently some 
trading about of possessions with the others, as he frequently would 
come home with some highly prized carro, camidén, or avién other than the 
one he had started out with. In fact, I think he sometimes even returned 
with toys of this kind when he had started out empty-handed. 

On his birthday he had a pifiata, on this occasion in the shape of a bird, 
and although at the time he was almost too small to be able to take a good 
whack at it, he was right in among the others when the candy and toys 
fell out of the bird’s insides. Presently, as more time went on, he began 
to forget the words he knew in English, and used Spanish entirely. Because 
of his comparatively light-colored hair, he became known, of course, as 
El Giiero, or just Giierito. One of his chums was a certain Flaco, who 
seemed to have made quite an impression, as our son was always trying to 
describe Flaco’s exploits. These, from the demonstrations, appeared to 
consist mainly of climbing up to high places and then daringly jumping 
off, or, as Giierito put it, using only infinitives so far, subir and brincar. 
Brincar among the small fry seemed to cover any kind of leaping, whether 
straight up in the air, from a standing position, or from a high place to 
the ground. 

One morning when Giierito awoke, he rushed from his room shouting 
loudly for something that sounded like “jlazo, lazo!” I was not quite 
certain what he meant, but was reasonably sure he didn’t mean a lasso, for 
that item of the cowboy’s equipment was something I had never seen him 
or any of his friends adopt for their own diversion. As was often the case, 
we had to ask him to explain. 

“2 Qué quieres decir, Giierito, con ese ‘lazo?’”, we asked him “; Qué 
es?” He threw his arms up in a semblance of taking aim, shouting “; Pum, 
pum, pum!” and I realized that Jazo was really ‘lazo, an apocopated 
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form of balazo and the term which in his own quaint usage, taking the 
effect for the cause, and the trunk for the elephant, he was applying to his 
toy gun. 

He learned to roll up tortillas with a single sweep of both hands, in the 
characteristic gesture of the country, and when we commented on his 
dexterity to Lola, she proudly said, ‘Si, muy mexicano él.” Some of the 
descriptive terms he invented were quite original. Small, crisp noodles he 
termed arroz de palos. Once, when he had cut his finger slightly and saw 
the drops of blood, he said, “Mira. Jugo de tomate.” Paper hats which I 
made for him were either ’blelos (for sombreros), barcos, or pifiatas, de- 
pending on his mood. If they happened to be pifiatas, it called for raising 
and lowering them while he flailed at them with the customary palo. 

Occasionally we had to ask Lola to translate some of his expressions, 
which would interestingly enough turn out to be metatheses. Like most 
children of his age he is an early riser. He would fling back the door of 
his room with a loud bang when the sun was just barely coming up, and 
run out shouting “| Mavos, mavos!” He would keep repeating the same 
word, trying to pull us out of our comfortable beds. “; Mavos?” we asked 
Lola. “No,” she replied. “Es ‘vamos’ que dice.” Our son, with his own 
idea of ‘vamos’, was simply anxious to get the day started. Another of this 
same category was something that sounded like “ticalo.” This was usually 
pronounced with loud wails when he was going outdoors and it was cool 
enough so that he had to wear a sweater or coat, which he detested. Lola 
finally explained that what this really meant was “j Quitalo!” 

His reflexive pronouns were always correctly appended, if not too ac- 
curately selected. Any command was inevitably associated with the second 
person, whatever or whoever the true subject, or object, of the verb, so 
that “Asémate Tommy (his real name)” meant, not that he was addressing 
himself, but that he wanted to be picked up and held aloft so that he could 
watch my wife’s tropical fish on the mantel, He had a game which he played 
with both of us, involving the exchange of chairs, and when he said 
“Siéntate, Poppy,” who was I to tell him that Echegaray, the apostle of 
Roman fatherhood, would not have approved of the tuteo? He scorned 
the usted form, and I have never heard him use it to this day. 

Sometimes his free-and-easy use of pronouns led to great confusion. 
Lola would try to get him to feed himself, encouraging him to use his 
spoon himself. When he would try to give it back to her, to get her to 
help him, she would say, “No. Ti, solo.” He extended this to apply to 
some of the things he really wanted to do by himself, and if anyone tried 
to help him, he would push them away, saying, “No. Ti, solo,” meaning 
actually “No, Yo, solo,” greatly bewildering some of his small chums. 
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Once, for a few days, we went to San Luis Potosi. Crossing by ferry 
the clear green stream which flows from El Salto, he became fascinated 
with the chaldn and its function. After we got home, all his various vehicles, 
which formerly had been merely drab carros, camiones, and aviones, 
now became chalanes. Later, his interest in aviones revived, and whenever 
one flew over the colonia, he would imitate the sound of the propeller, 
for which he preferred the word abanico to hélice. This was due to associat- 
ing propellers with the large, four-bladed, overhead windmill fan in our 
dining-room. By the time he had spent another birthday in Mexico, he 
had reached the stage of conversational Spanish, rather than single ideas 
and words. His lively interest in air travel also persisted, and later, when 
we left Mexico and my wife brought him back to the States by plane, his 
enthusiasm for watching the abanicos was not in the least dampened by 
being air-sick all the way. 

Back in the States, Giierito began to take an interest in astronomy, and at 
dusk would suddenly remember it was time for the evening star, of which 
he had just become aware. He would watch entranced, and when clouds 
passed over it he would murmur in a sad voice, “Se fué la estrella.” I would 
reassure him by saying “Ya regresa la estrella,” and then would experi- 
ence a moment of chagrin when the star would pop out from behind a cloud 
and he would say in more correct Spanish, “j Si, Poppy, ya sale!” Our 
house was near a number of air fields, and planes were constantly passing 
overhead. When he heard one coming and was watching the star at the 
same time, Giierito would become apprehensive of the star’s safety. “Ay, 
un avidn,” he would say. “: Rompe la estrella?” I would convince him 
that the plane wouldn’t break the star, at the same time pondering the nature 
of his little universe, wherein the celestial sphere on which he projected the 
objects near or far which he saw, was of such a comfortable radius. 

Of the Mexican popular songs, he learned bits of La feria de las flores, 
Amor chiquito, Jalisco, and others. Once, when with my inherent love for 
great music I was trying to teach him the “Basin Street Blues,” which 
he pronounces “Besso Street,” he got sidetracked into a few words of 
“Bésame mucho,” a song which I had no idea he knew, and one which I 
am sure is too sophisticated for him to be knowing. 

But perhaps his most surprising linguistic feat occurred one afternoon 
when my wife was taking him home from nursery school. This was also 
after we had returned to the States. They drove past a car which was 
parked at the curb. The horn of the car was blowing, although there were 
no occupants in it. “Mira, Mommy,” said Giierito, “cémo suena la cam- 
pana.” (All bells, buzzers, or horns are campanas to him.) He then pointed 
his index fingers together and went on to explain the noise. “Es un choque,” 
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he said, “de dos hilos.” This explanation of a cortecircuito at the age of 
three and a half will never fail to impress me, whose respectable standing 
in Spanish when a midshipman at the United States Naval Academy was 
always counterbalanced by being at the foot of the class in the subject of 
Electrical Engineering. 


EDITORIALS ... 


JACOB WARSHAW 


Word has reached us of the death on September 30, 1944, after a long 
illness, of Jacob Warshaw, Professor of Spanish and Chairman of the 
Department of Spanish at the University of Missouri. Professor Warshaw 
was one of the pillars of our Association, which he had served as Vice- 
President in 1920 and again from 1934 to 1936, as an Associate Editor of 
HISPANIA, and in various other capacities. Dr, Warshaw was one of the 
first to realize the importance of Latin America, and more important, to 
do something about it; his interest culminated in his excellent volume, The 
New Latin America, published in 1922. He was a pioneer also in correcting 

‘the common—too common—impression among our countrymen that 
Spaniards and Spanish Americans have made no contributions to science ; 
his monograph, “Spanish Science and Invention,” published in 1933, is an 
answer to that misapprehension. Professor Warshaw also edited a number 
of textbooks and was the author of a successful Spanish grammar and a 
composition book. He was a frequent contributor to learned, literary, and 
professional journals. Born in London, December 22, 1878, he was edu- 
cated at Harvard (A.B., 1900), the University of North Carolina (A.M., 
1902), and the University of Missouri (Ph.D., 1912). His teaching career 
began:in 1903 in Puerto Rico, where he rose to the principalship of the 
high school in San Juan. In 1909 he joined the faculty of the University 
of Missouri, where he served, except for an interval of five years (1919- 
1924) as Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Nebraska, 
throughout the remainder of his life, advancing from an instructorship to 
a full professorship. Since 1926 he had been chairman of the Spanish De- 
partment. His honors included membership in Phi Beta Kappa and corre- 
sponding memberships in the Hispanic Society of America, the Instituto 
Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano and the Ateneo Iberoamericano of 
Buenos Aires, and the Academia Antioquefia de Historia of Colombia. He 
was made a Knight of the Order of Isabel the Catholic by the Spanish 
Government in 1933. 
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Professor Warshaw was a good man, a good personal friend, a good 
colleague, a good and faithful servant of our craft and of democratic 
American education. The close of such a life naturally brings a keen sense 
of personal loss and feelings of personal sorrow; but it also brings a deep 
and solemn pride that our America has produced and still produces men 
and women of his stamp, men and women of whom it can be said, when the 
last page is written, as it can be so truly said of Jacob Warshaw, that he 
“laboured not for himself alone, but for all them that seek learning.” 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


A GOOD PRESIDENT 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, like other profes- 
sional and learned societies, has had its troubles during these exceptional 
times. Not the least of these has been our inability to hold meetings, with 
the result that the officers and the Executive Council have been “frozen.” 
That the affairs of the Association have gone so well during this period is a 
tribute to the hard and conscientious work of all concerned, and particularly 
to our President, Stephen L. Pitcher. Elected to serve for one year, his 
service, through no wish of his own, has extended over three years. He 
has faced this duty and the accompanying problems with earnestness, good- 
will, and good humor. He has not spared himself in the slightest degree, 
giving time and energy without stint during times that, for obvious reasons, 
have been difficult enough for all of us without taking on extra responsi- 
bilities. Our affairs have been conducted smoothly and efficiently. We are 
in a prosperous condition with respect to membership and finances. For 
much of this credit must go to our war-time President. Nor should we for- 
get his other services to the cause: his presidency during the same extended 
period of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and in 
recent months his direction of the program of Conferences for Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the National Education Association. 

Associations like ours are fortunate to have among their members per- 
sons who are willing to render such services as President Pitcher has given, 
unselfishly, without remuneration, and without thought of reward except 
the consciousness of duty well done and professional loyalty concretely 
demonstrated. Fortunately, too, we have always had them, and please God, 
always shall. 

And while the “flowers” are being distributed, it would not be amiss to 
pay tribute to the exceptional services of our hustling Secretary-Treasurer. 
Not only have we held our own as far as membership is concerned but we 
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have had a steady growth throughout the war. Our hats are off to Graydon 
S. DeLand for that. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA JOINS THE HISPANIC FOUNDATION 


Dr. Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, has announced the 
appointment of Sr. Francisco Aguilera, a citizen of Chile, as Assistant 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation, The Library of Congress, of which 
Dr. Lewis Hanke is Director. Sr. Aguilera brings to his new task wide 
experience as a writer, teacher, educational administrator, and lecturer, 
and demonstrated ability as an interpreter of Hispanic. American civiliza- 
tion to English-speaking Americans and of Anglo-Saxon American civili- 
zation to Latin Americans. A poet of real inspiration, he has not only pro- 
duced original verse, but skillful Spanish verse translations of poetry 
originally written in English, notably MacLeish’s “Conquistador.” He has 
a wide acquaintance with writers and artists throughout the Hemisphere. 
His fluent command of English, both literary English and everyday 
“American,” combined with his exceptional skill as an “architect of words” 
in his native tongue, makes him an ideal choice for the position he has 
assumed. 

Francisco Aguilera was born in Chile in 1899, and holds degrees from 
the University of Chile and from Indiana University. He also did gradu- 
ate work at Yale University. He came to the United States in 1920, re- 
maining until 1928, when he returned to Chile to become Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Institute of Philology, University of Chile, and Director 
General of Secondary Education in the schools of Chile. He also served 
as an editorial writer on La Nacién. In 1930 he returned to the United 
States. His teaching career includes two years as Instructor in Spanish 
at Williams College and eleven years as Instructor in Spanish at Yale 
University under the late Frederick Bliss Luquiens. For the past nine 
years he has been connected with the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union, and for the past two years has served as 
Assistant Director of the Washington Inter-American Center, holding this 
post concurrently with that of Assistant Director of the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation at the Pan American Union. 

In addition to numerous original works in prose and verse and many 
translations, Sr. Aguilera has been since 1938 a contributing editor of the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. He has also collaborated in the preparation of a number of text- 
books, among them the Whitman and Aguilera Course in Spanish Com- 
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position (Longmans, Green) ; Introduccién a la Historia de la América 
Latina (D. Appleton-Century Company), on which he collaborated with 
Professor Ernest J. Hall of Yzle University; and a forthcoming record- 
and-textbook course, New World Spanish on Victor Records, prepared 
in collaboration with Henry Grattan Doyle. He has contributed many arti- 
cles and reviews to learned and literary journals in Latin America, Spain, 
and the United States, among them some significant reviews published in 
Hispania, Among the principal duties of the new Assistant Director will 
be that of developing the collections and services of the Library in the 
field of Hispanic Languages and Literatures. 

Dr, Robert C. Smith, the former Assistant Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation, has been transferred, along with the Archive of Hispanic 
Culture which he directs, to the Division of Prints and Photographs of the 
Library of Congress, of which he has been appointed Assistant Chief. Dr. 
Smith will also serve as Exhibit Officer of the Library. Dr. Smith will con- 
tribute to these important assignments exceptional skill and wide knowl- 
edge. 

Sr. Aguilera’s appointment brings into the service of the Library of 
Congress, and therefore of American education and scholarship generally, 
a man who is almost unique for his possession of a variety of talents, 
aptitudes, and experience, all of which can contribute in sound and scholarly 
ways to the development of the Hispanic Foundation and, in the larger 
sense, of Inter-American intellectual and cultural relations. Several years 
of close association, as friend and collaborator, have given me a deep 
respect, indeed a tremendous admiration, for Francisco Aguilera. His 
contribution to the Hispanic Foundation will I am sure be noteworthy and 

Henry Grattan Doy Le 


Note: The Editor regrets the delay in the publication of this issue, caused 
by conditions beyond his control. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


“QUOTES” ... | Conducted by the Eprror 


A BILINGUAL CITIZENRY 


ALFRED COESTER 
Professor Emeritus of Spanish American Literature, Stanford University 


During the war emergency the Government of the United States has in- 
cluded in its preparatory education of soldiers the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages to selected individuals who showed an aptitude for the study. There 
have been classes not only in the major European tongues but also in the 
minor ones, not only in Russian but in Slovak, in Dutch as well as in German; 
likewise in Asiatic languages, both Japanese and Malay. The idea behind this 
training was to form a body of officers capable of acting as administrative 
officials in the countries to be conquered and occupied. A wise forethought, no 
doubt. Hitherto a conqueror has compelled the conquered to learn his vic- 
torious language. 

The selection of trainees was severe and the dismissal of incapables speedy. 
The Army had these advantages over schools and universities. The Army, too, 
had a single objective, to impart a sufficient vocabulary for practical and 
official use. Moreover, the student was occupied three whole hours a day for 
six days a week with class work in one language. Compare this with the three 
to five hours a week assigned to an ordinary college student. I have read boasts 
how superior Army methods have proved. 

In peace-time the most important aim of instruction in a foreign language 
has been to impart a knowledge of the mentality and culture of the foreigner. 
This comes bit by bit from the very first lesson. The student discovers that 
the supposedly queer man on the other side of the political border is a human 
being with similar instincts to his own. Some of his ideals are similar even 
though he expresses his thoughts in a different idiom. The foreigner wears a 
different style of clothing and prepares his food in an odd way. The more we 
know about him, however, and we learn from learning his language, the less 
strange he seems. From knowledge comes a sympathetic understanding. If 
some intense disagreement arises, it is no longer necessary to ascertain who 
is right by resorting to a trial by force. We can talk it over. For international 
affairs, “we” implies a bilingual citizenry, a minority of specially educated 
persons who understand and sympathize with the neighbors. 

The larger the number of American citizens who do understand a foreign 
language the better, because the greater will be the chances of an amicable 
settlement of difficulties. There should be an opportunity in every high-school 
curriculum for the individual pupil to discover whether he or she is one who 
may profit by the study and become a member of the élite. I used to advocate . 
the compulsory study of a foreign language. Experience has changed my 
opinion. To pursue the study of a language to the point where it becomes of 
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any value, the pupil must have an aptitude for it in some degree. In this 
respect language closely resembles music. If you wish your child to play the 
piano, you give him music lessons. If he has the ability to become a player, 
the aptitude will declare itself. Making the attempt is the only possible 
prognosis test. 

If a student displays a moderate aptitude and an interest in his study, he 
should be given at least a three-years’ opportunity to improve his knowledge. 
Two years will give a smattering, to be sure, and a taste of a good thing is 
better than no taste at all. 

The problem of what language we should study has been solved for us by 
destiny. The language of our neighbors is that spoken in South America, or to 
speak with greater geographical accuracy, the languages spoken by the people 
who live south of the river forming the southern boundary of the United 
States, the Rio Grande. Just as we derive our language from a European 
country, so they speak the languages of the Iberian Peninsula, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Likewise they inherited their culture, mode of living, character- 
istics of family life from the mother countries. If we wish to know them 
sympathetically, the barrier of language must disappear. 

On the basis of language it is customary to think and speak of those people 
collectively as Latin Americans. For them we are then Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
cans. Both terms are very inaccurate in their implications and I believe they 
are a hindrance to understanding. It would be far better if, somehow, the 
expressions North America and South America could be brought into general 
use. They bring into contrast the natural and inherited differences between 
the twenty-one republics in the south and the United States with Canada in 
the north. In addition they emphasize the name America. Our sharing this 
name is the inseparable tie that binds us together for good or ill. We all 
dwell in the continent of America. 

Another tie between north and south is the similarity in the forms of 
government covered in general by the term republican. If we think of our 
own government as democratic, “by the people and for the people,” we 
discover, when we investigate, that the southern republics in the past have too 
frequently been administered in the interest of a class by a president who 
considered his office as personal property. When his attitude of mind became 
too obnoxious it was possible to get rid of him only by an armed revolution. 
So hitherto believing ourselves superior to dictatorships we have spoken con- 
temptuously of them. However, be a president the free choice of the whole 
population or a self-imposed dictator, he is a president and not a king. All 
America has freed itself of the hereditary monarchy. North and south hold 
in common the ideal of democratic government. 

It has always seemed to me that teaching the political history of the 
southern republics was not the correct approach, certainly not very adequate 
to a sympathetic understanding. The student learns the sins and weaknesses 
of a governing class. The acquisition of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
on the other hand, would open for him their really lovable character because 
he could read their literatures, in which they open to the world their hearts 
and express their ideals—Reprinted from Los Angeles School Journal, vol. 
XXVII, no. 25 (April 17, 1944), pp. 24-27. 
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THE NEED FOR PORTUGUESE* 


James S. Carson 
Chairman, Education Committee, National Foreign Trade Council 


I am very glad to say a few words on this occasion. I speak in the dual 
capacity of a businessman who for nearly forty years has had close relations 
with the people of Brazil and with those of other southern nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, and also as the chairman of the Education Committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. This organization for years has 
consistently urged the teaching of the languages employed by our southern 
neighbors. As you know, of course, there are three of these—Portuguese, 
which is the tongue of 44,000,000 of the inhabitants of the great republic of 
Brazil constituting more than half of the population of the entire continent 
of South America and occupying nearly fifty per cent of its area; Spanish, 
spoken in eighteen of the Latin American countries; and French, the language 
of the people of the little republic of Haiti. Otherwise we can really never 
understand each other in these three Americas—North, Central, and South. 
How necessary such an understanding is to the future of this present-day 
disturbed world must be apparent to all of us. The Pan American Union may 
be the model used to work out a global agreement which will free us forever 
from the horror through which we are now passing. 

This gathering, therefore, has a very special significance for me. The fact 
that the Board of Education of the great metropolis of New York has 
authorized the teaching of Portuguese in this school marks in my mind an 
epoch in the field of Inter-American relations, particularly when I compare 
it to an experience I had twenty-six years ago. On that occasion I was acting 
as a member of a committee appointed by the National Foreign Trade Council 
to present a petition to the Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York asking that the Portuguese and Spanish languages be taught in the 
high schools of this and other cities of the state. I will not go into details 
and stir up the painful memories of the prolonged negotiations which followed. 
Let me sum it all up in these few words which the Commissioner employed in 
dismissing us: “French for culture and German for later access to scientific 
works are the only worth-while foreign languages to teach in our schools,” 
he said. “As for Portuguese and Spanish—why not Hottentot ?” We have come 
a long way in the past quarter of a century. 

It seems to me there are two very good reasons why we should teach 
Portuguese in the United States of America. One of these is sentimental, the 
other quite practical. The relations between the largest country in South 
America and our own country have always been close and cordial. In Pan 
American and world gatherings, Brazil and the United States of America are 
generally found side by side. Lately their artists, teachers, students, and men 
of science have been coming to our educational institutions in increasing 
number. Under our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, we preach reciprocity in 
trade. Why not reciprocity in culture? They teach English in their schools. 


* Remarks at the inauguration of the teaching of Portuguese at Central Commer- 
cial High School, New York City, November 23, 1943. 
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But there is an even greater urge in the matter of cultural ties and it goes far 
back—to the mother-country of Portugal itself. We in this country have 
never given proper credit to the literature and the genius of those early men of 
the Portuguese tongue. They really prepared the way for Columbus and 
hastened the discovery of America. 

Although Spain and her people explored and colonized the greater part of 
the Americas it must never be forgotten that the Portuguese always were 
simultaneously colonizing Brazil. As early as 1420 they had done a patient 
pioneer work in the Atlantic, finally rounded South Africa, and entered the 
Indian Ocean. Before the fifteenth century had closed, the Portuguese had 
done much to dissipate the terrors of the sea and developed the art of 
navigation, a work that made the feat of Columbus possible. They reached 
the southern limits of Africa before Columbus ever left Europe. One of their 
fleets indeed drifted a little out of its way and landed in Brazil. That was in 
1500, eight years after the Italian navigator had won for Spain the honor of 
finding a new continent. The Portuguese were the first, however, to make 
distant voyages of discovery and they reached the wealth-producing spice 
islands of the Indies ahead of any others. Nearly a century later the English, 
the Dutch, and the French competed with these Portuguese for the jewel in 
Portugal’s crown which was Brazil. Nevertheless, Brazil, once a Portuguese 
colony, today contains nearly 45,000,000 inhabitants whose dominant race, 
language, and traditions are Portuguese. This has remained true through the 
days of the colony, the empire, and the republic. 

As for the practical and economic side, the need for learning the language 
of our southern friends is even more apparent. Brazil is an empire unto itself, 
with vast stretches of undeveloped territory which some day may feed and 
even house millions who cannot eke out an existence in some of the more 
populated areas of the globe. Perhaps a divine Providence has saved these 
areas for the time they will be most usable. Advances in science and transpor- 
tation would so indicate. The great Amazon drainage basin, unreachable in 
many of its regions in past eras, can now be penetrated with comparative 
ease and speed by use of the airplane. Air-cooling, refrigeration, and modern 
hygienic equipment may make a hitherto unlivable section of the world 
healthful and comfortable for man. 

The war has quickened our realization of some of this, but few of our 
countrymen really comprehend the part which Brazil and her Portuguese- 
speaking population have played in helping us on to victory. Without what 
happened on the continental bulge in the region of Natal our African cam- 
paign might have been a very different story. Here is a gigantic springboard 
for the launching of men and materials called for by the colossal destruction 
of modern military compaigns. It cuts off one thousand miles in Atlantic 
crossing. 

Help has come in other ways along the thousands of miles of coast stretching 
from Pernambuco to Porto Alegre. Materials vital to our war program, many 
virtually unobtainable elsewhere, are coming from Brazil in great quantities. 
It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of these contributions to the 
United Nations’ war effort. Production of metals and minerals have reached 
new heights. Brazil produces most of the world supply of quartz crystal, 
without which there would be no radio oscillators. The country also produces 
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most of the world’s supply of high-grade tantalite, indispensable in the 
production of big guns. Similarly, nearly one-half of the world’s supply of 
high-grade mica is coming from Brazil. This is vital to the manufacture of 
electrical equipment. To these minerals might be added beryllium, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, and tungsten. All in all it would seem that reasons of 
gratitude alone might justify the study of Portuguese. That is why I venture 
to repeat that this step taken by the Board of Education and by this high 
school may have an historic significance.—Reprinted from School and Society, 
vol. 59, no. 1523 (March 4, 1944), pp. 172-173. 


OUR SCHOOLS AWAKEN TO THE NEED OF 
STUDYING SPANISH 


MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Never before in history has the importance of world-wide understanding and 
cooperation been as self-evident as it is today. Although the war has not been 
won, we are already looking forward to the peace, and to the solemn obligation 
which rests upon us to see that it is kept. The community of nations must 
henceforth live in understanding, harmony, and goodwill. The Good Neighbor 
Policy in Latin America has shown the way to this cooperation among 
nations, both great and small, and it is not at all improbable that an extension 
of this policy may be used as the framework in the world-wide cooperation 
which we hope lies ahead. 

The American educational system has played an important role in the 
development of the Good Neighbor Policy. Somewhat belatedly, at least in 
some cases, we have awakened in our schools to the need of studying Spanish, 
and Latin American history and culture, in an effort to further the cause of 
friendship and understanding between our country and those that lie to the 
south of us. 

We have done much, it is true, but we have not done nearly as much as we 
can and should do in the future. Gone are the days of isolationism and self- 
complacency in the midst of ignorance of other lands and other peoples. We 
must prepare the children and youth of the United States for active participa- 
tion in world affairs. Whether we like it or not, we must recognize that we 
can no longer shut ourselves away from the rest of the world. It is not only 
morally right but it is imperative that our children grow up with a knowledge 
and understanding of other lands and races. 

It is entirely logical that our educational system should stress the Spanish 
language, and the literature, history, and culture of Spanish America. Spanish 
is the language of millions of people who are our southern neighbors. It is all 
very well to talk piously of friendliness and of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
But words alone are not enough. Actions and deeds also are required. The 
very fact that we are at last interested in Spanish America and are studying 
it in our schools and elsewhere is the most powerful motivating force toward 
the Good Neighbor Policy possible. Nothing captures the goodwill of a 
Spanish American so much as an interest in and a knowledge of his language 
and country. Conversely, there is nothing so harmful to our good relations 
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with Spanish America as a lack of interest or knowledge in the countries to 
the south of us. A knowledge of the Spanish language by millions of our 
school-children, together with facts concerning Latin America, will do more 
to implement the Good Neighbor Policy than all the efforts of our government 
and high government officials. 

It is our duty and our privilege, then, to teach the Spanish language to the 
children, to the boys and girls, and to the young men and women in our 
schools. We must not neglect the study of the history, culture and civilization 
of Spanish American countries. The backbone of our teaching, however, 
should be the language. The other courses are complementary, but the under- 
standing and ability to speak Spanish must be primary, and stressed accord- 
ingly. Spanish must be a second language to us, so that we can express our- 
selves in it fluently, easily, and naturally. Reading of texts in Spanish will, 
of course, be desirable, but the primary purpose of our teachers will be to 
teach the students to speak the language. 

This study of the language should be started in the early grades and 
continued as long as the student is in school. The time and effort put forth 
by the student will pay rich dividends to him and also to our country as a 
whole. In the past, Spanish, among other languages, has been attacked by 
certain critics as impractical and useless. It has grudgingly been given a 
place in our high schools and colleges. It has been a case of too little and 
too late. The place to begin the study of Spanish is in early grades of our 
elementary schools. From then on the children will continue to study it and 
to perfect themselves in its use. Hence, by the time they reach our high schools 
and our colleges they will be in a position to understand and use the language 
to the greatest advantage. 

Great care should be taken in teaching Spanish in the early grades. It is 
evident that carefully-prepared and very competent teachers will be required. 
The children must be taught the language as something which is a living, 
vital force in the world. Cut-and-dried lessons and methods should not be 
used to the extent that they may make the language uninteresting and purely 
academic. On the other hand, there is often a tendency to spend too much 
time and energy on the trivial and the external. Some Spanish courses seem 
to attempt to teach everything except the language itself. A happy medium 
should be worked out, in which the language is stressed, together with inter- 
esting and instructive facts about Spanish America. Realia should be pre- 
sented from time to time, but the main point should not be forgotten. 
That is to say, the teaching of the spoken language should never be neglected. 

Realia should be used chiefly to stimulate the interest of children in their 
work. Talks by people who have travelled in Spanish America are, of course, 
to be desired. Pictures, maps, flags, costumes, and many other things are both 
available and desirable. One of the most interesting and stimulating ways of 
arousing and quickening interest is through moving pictures of our Spanish- 
speaking neighbors. Through the cooperation of agencies of our government 
many excellent films are available for use in the schools. Mr. James F. Cald- 
well, Supervisor, Visual Aids Service, Extension Division, the University of 
Alabama, has at his disposal literally scores of suitable films dealing with 
Spanish America. These are free, and the only wish of our government 
agencies is that they be shown as often as possible. They are interested in 
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having as many Americans, both young and old, see them as possible, These 
pictures have proved a great stimulus whenever they have been shown. 
Naturally, the problem connected with the teaching of Spanish in the 
grades is a tremendous one. It should be one, however, to quicken our interest 
and eagerness rather than one to discourage us. Fortunately, a number of 
states, including Texas, have already undertaken the study of Spanish in the 
elementary schools. Other states will be able to profit by their experiences. 
The results of an expanded teaching program of Spanish in our educational 
system, beginning in the elementary grades and continuing from then on, 
will be tremendous. Its importance cannot be overestimated, either from the 
great benefits which the students in our schools will receive, or from the 
tremendous help such a program will give the Good Neighbor Policy. In turn, 
this policy will promote both directly and indirectly the cooperation and 
friendliness between the nations of the world. By stressing the study of 
Spanish our educational system will contribute immeasurably to the peace and 
prosperity of the world which will arise on the ashes of the present conflict. 
The training and the enrichment of the minds of our children and youth will 
not be the least of the benefits to be derived from such a program. The 
double purpose of training our children for their proper place in the world 


and of training their minds will be met.—Reprinted from The Alabama School 
Journal. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS .. . 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH—1944 


All Sessions at Columbia University, New York City 
Milbank Auditorium, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street 


Friday, December 29—Morning Session (9:30-12:00) 
Addresses of Welcome: 
(1) José Martel, College of the City of New York (representing New York 
Chapter, A.A.T.S.) 
(2) Philip M. Hayden, Secretary of Columbia University (representing 
President Nicholas Murray Butler) 
(3) Stephen L. Pitcher, President of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish 
Presiding: Lawrence A. Wilkins, a Founder of the Association 
1. “Reading vs. Conversation” 
Elliot H. Polinger, The College of the City of New York 
2. “New Areas for the Teaching of Spanish” 
Theodore Huebener, Board of Education, New York City 
3. “Teaching Reading in Spanish” 
Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University 
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4. “Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Spanish” 
Mrs. Connie G. Brockette, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 
Friday, December 29—Afternoon Session (2:00-4:00) 
Presiding: Delos Lincoln Canfield, University of Rochester, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, A.A.T.S. 
5. “The Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University 
José Padin, Modern Languagé Editor, D. C. Heath and Company 
6. “El problema del estudio del portugués en los Estados Unidos” 
Federico de Onis, Columbia University 
7. “Correntes da literatura portuguesa moderna” 
Ernesto G. Da Cal, New York University 
8. “Proposed Solutions of Difficulties in the Teaching of Portuguese” 
Max A. Luria, Brooklyn College 
Friday, December 29—(4:30-5 :30) 
Reception and Tea at La Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University (435 West 
117th Street) 
Friday, December 29—(7 :30-11 :00) 
Meeting of Executive Council at La Casa Hispanica 
Presiding: Stephen L. Pitcher, President, A.A.T.S. 
Saturday, December 30—Morning Session (10 :00-12:00) 
Presiding: Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, Second Vice- 
President, A.A.T.S. 
1. “Our Cultural Relations with Latin America” 
Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy in 
Mexico 
John C. Patterson, Chief, Division of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, United States Office of Education 
2. “Lessons from the A. S. T. Program of Language Teaching for Normal 
Times” 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University (leader of 
discussion ) 
Frederick B. Agard, Princeton University 
Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College 
3. “N. E. A. Activities to Promote the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Director of Conferences, National Education As- 
sociation 
Saturday, December 30—Afternoon Session (2:00-4:00) 
Presiding: Stephen L. Pitcher, President, A.A.T.S. 
Business; resolutions; committees; elections 
Note: Sigma Delta Pi, the National Spanish Honor Society, will hold its 
dinner jointly with the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
A meeting of the Society will be held at a time and place to be an- 
nounced later. 


A. A. T. S. MEDAL AWARDS 


PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT 
California 

Beverly Hills Beverly Hills High School Esther Needles 

Beverly Hills Beverly Hills High School Rosemary Ryan 
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PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT 
Gardena Gardena High School Bob Dressler 
Inglewood Inglewood High School Beverly Kelty 
Inglewood Inglewood High School Nolan Reeder 
King City King City Union High School Nellie Antognini 
Long Beach Woodrow Wilson High School Peggy Chambers 
Long Beach Woodrow Wilson High School Julia Dodge 
Los Angeles Alexander Hamilton High School Doris Poverny 
San Pedro San Pedro High School Adeline Adams 
San Pedro San Pedro High School Frank Costa 
Taft Taft Union High School Jane Davis 
Taft Taft Union High School Charles Jackson 
Colorado 
Denver East High School Phyllis Coff 
Denver East High School Dorothy Curtin 
Denver East High School Barbara Guy 
Denver East High School Mary Rogers 
Denver East High School Keith Zook 
Florida 
Pompano Pompano High School Claudine Riggs 
Georgia 
Savannah Savannah High School Mary Ellen Montgomery 
Illinois 
Carbondale South Illinois Normal University Doris J. Crader 
Mt. Carmel Mt. Carmel High School Claire Campbell 
Indiana 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Barlow 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Brietmeyer 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Clemett 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Everson 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Fader 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet C. Gorham 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Preston 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Quinell 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Ravinet 
Howe Howe Military School Cadet Samis 
Richmond Earlham College Elaine BeVard 
Louisiana 
Pineville Louisiana College Fusa Doi 
Michigan 
Albion The Starr Commonwealth for Wiley Brownlee 
Boys 
Albion The Starr Commonwealth for William Van Ark 
Boys 
Detroit Redford High School Doris Borrusch 
Detroit Redford High School Alyce Mae Matchulat 


fe 


STUDENT 
Mildred Satterfield 
Anita Sieber 
Marilyn Snodgrass 
Richard Boaz 


James Watson 
Margaret De Lorbe 
Helen Hayes 

Irene Kuelbs 

Ruth Smith 

Jean Stephany 
Helen Ujinski 


Frances Wolfskill 
Caroline Stevens 


Dorothy C. Rasinski 
Neil Fitzsimons 
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PLACE SCHOOL 
Detroit Mackenzie High School 
Detroit Mackenzie High School 
Detroit Mackenzie High School 
North North Muskegon High School 
Muskegon 
Minnesota 
Owatonna Pillsbury Academy 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Winona College of Saint Teresa 
Missouri 
Kansas City Paseo High School 
Kansas City Southeast High School 
New York 
Buffalo South Park High School 
Cornwall-on- § The Storm King School 
Hudson 


Awarded by New York Chapter, June, 1944 
Group A (Third and fourth year) 


Naomi Aronson 
Rose Rybak 
Claire Schott 
Louis Ciardullo 
Betty Helfer 
Leonard Lehman 
Sondra Finkelstein 
Sylvan Pitzele 
Arlene Verno 
Howard Wachtel 


Group B (Two year) 
David Horowitz 
Stanley H. Schneider 
Arthur Hutner 
Eleanore Tand 

Rita Lilienfeld 

Ira Siegler 

Doris Farkas 
Nathan Imber 

John Berman 

Greta Rous 

Elaine Waldman 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Girls’ High School 

James Madison High School 
Midwood High School 

Taft High School 

Midwood High School 

Taft High School 

De Witt Clinton High School 
Christopher Columbus High School 
Taft High School 


De Witt Clinton High School 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Midwood High School 

Taft High School 

Curtis High School 

Far Rockaway High School 
De Witt Clinton High School 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Walton High School 
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Group C (Spanish-speaking) 
Olga Elicier Morris High School 
Connie Ortega George Washington High School 
Group D (College students) 
Beverly Bettan Brooklyn College 
Rochester Nazareth Academy Marjorie Estherheld 
Sayville Sayville High School Janet Joldesma 
Long Island 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Hughes High School James Risch 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Ethyl Sher 
Cincinnati Walnut Hills High School John Feldhaus 
Cincinnati Walnut Hills High School Vernon Michaux 
Cleveland Cleveland Heights High School Margaret Evans 
Heights 
Dayton Roosevelt High School Ruth Brenner 
Dayton Roosevelt High School Lilian Gabay 
Granville Denison University John Peters 
Granville Denison University Jean Sternberg 
Granville Denison University Laura Urmston 
Granville Denison University Jeanne Vail 
Granville Denison University Thelma Willett 
Lakewood Lakewood High School Guy Ewing 
Lakewood Lakewood High School Roger Fletcher 
Toledo Central Catholic High School John Moan 
Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg John Harris High School Harry Fox 
Harrisburg John Harris High School Ann Terris 
Harrisburg John Harris High School Elizabeth Zerr : 
South Carolina 

Jefferson Jefferson High School Harriet Gregory 

Tennessee 
Nashville Tennessee A. and I. State College Virgie Hale 
Texas 
Belton Mary Hardin Baylor College Billie Jean Jenkins 
Fort Worth Paschal High School Elsie Ruth Clinger | 
Fort Worth Paschal High School Mario A, Grimaldo 
Greenville Greenville Senior High School Leonard Attwell \ 
Greenville Greenville Senior High School Benny Lou McGuire 
Waco Waco High School Mildred Kirby 

Washington 
Seattle Ballard High School Marilyn Laherty yy 
Seattle Roosevelt High School William Bills &§ 

Wisconsin 
Oshkosh Oshkosh High School Ruth Hein 


“SHOP-TALK” ... 


THE LATEST WORD ON PORTUGUESE ORTHOGRAPHY 


Manoet pa S. S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


The latest report to come out of Brazil on the problem of orthography will 
be received with pleasure by the many teachers of Portuguese in this country 
who look forward to the day when the language will again have a definitive, 
authoritative vocabulary. The confusion of the past few years, coming to a 
head at a time when real work was being done to cement good relations between 
the United States and Brazil, has not helped the spread of the language amongst 
us; and it is encouraging to register here, for the benefit of our readers, that 
both Brazilians and Portuguese are not only aware of the necessity of some 
sort of uniformity but, more important, are also determined to bring it about. 

Most teachers know that, although the so-called reformed orthography of 
Gongalves Viana was officially adopted in Portugal in 1911, Brazil made no 
attempt to put a similar measure into practice until the first “accord,” celebrated 
between the Brazilian and Portuguese Governments through their respective 
Academies, was made obligatory by the decree of June 15, 1931. Since then the 
history of the orthographical question has registered a number of measures and 
counter-measures with which we are all familiar. Part of the experimentation 
was probably necessary to clarify the atmosphere in Brazil and to condition 
substantial sectors of Brazilian public opinion to the change. Even so the 
proponents of the new orthography have never varied significantly from their 
earliest stand; and the anxiety which many of our teachers have long felt 
might have been avoided, first, by a keener understanding of what Brazil was 
trying to do, and, secondly, by a little patience. After all, those of us who are 
susceptible to academic headaches might have had them, with equal propriety, 
worrying over the personal infinitive and the future subjunctive! 

After almost a decade of trial and error, in the course of which the opponents 
of the new style were either won over or simply preferred to remain silent, a 
convention was signed between Portugal and Brazil on December 29, 1943, 
which basically enunciated the principle of cooperation in safeguarding the 
common language. This, indeed, was a step forward. The translation of the 
agreement, as published by the Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional of Lisbon, 
follows: 


His Excellency the President of the Portuguese Republic, 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of the United States of Brazil, 

with a view to ensuring the defence, expansion, and prestige of the Portuguese 
Language in the World and regulate by mutual agreement and in a stable manner 
the respective orthographic systems, have decided, through their Plenipotentiaries, to 
sign the present Convention : 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties promise each other close collaboration 
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in everything which refers to the conservation, defence and expansion of the Portu- 
guese Language, common to the two countries. 

Article 2. The High Contracting Parties undertake to establish as orthographic 
régime of the Portuguese Language that resulting from the system fixed by the Lis- 
bon Academy of Sciences and by the Brazilian Academy of Letters, for organization 
of the respective vocabulary, by agreement of the two Academies. 

Article 3. In accordance with the spirit of this Convention no provision, legislative 
or regulative, on orthographic matters shall in future be placed in force by any of the 


two Governments without previous agreement with the other, after the two Academies 
have been heard, 


Article 4. The Lisbon Academy of Sciences and the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
are hereby declared consultative organs of their Governments on orthographic mat- 
ters, it being their express business to study the questions which may arise in the 
carrying out of this Convention and anything else which they may deem useful for 
maintaining the orthographic unity of the Portuguese Language. 

This Convention will come into force, apart from ratification, on January Ist, 1944. 


In order to carry out the provisions of the accord, particularly as regards the 
principle of orthographical uniformity between the two countries, which the 
agreement makes clear, the Brazilian Minister of Education and Health, Dr. 
Gustavo Capanema, asked the Brazilian Academy of Letters to appoint a com- 
mittee to reach an understanding with the Lisbon Academy of Sciences. The 
committee was appointed on June 1, 1944, and on it were named Mucio Ledo, 
President of the Academy, Rodolfo Garcia, Oleg4rio Mariano, Barbosa Lima 
Sobrinho, and José de SA Nunes, the latter to serve as a technical assistant. 
According to the latest newspaper despatches, the committee will shortly leave 
for Portugal, where the representatives of the two Academies will meet; and 
it is expected that as a result of the proposed deliberations, a vocabulary of 
the Portuguese language will result which will supersede the two official vocabu- 
laries which now exist, the one published by the Lisbon Academy in 1940 and 
the more recent one issued by the Rio Academy. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Capanema has ruled that the orthography of the language 
in Brazil will be used in all official publications, in all government offices, and 
in all schools in accordance with the “Instrugées para a Organizagao do 
Vocabulario Ortografico da Lingua Nacional” which the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters approved on August 12, 1943. These rules were followed, as is known, 
in the Academy’s Pequeno Vocabulério Ortograéfico da Lingua Portuguésa, 
published a few months ago. The Pequeno Vocabulério thus becomes, for the 
time being at least, the official authority of written Portuguese throughout 
Brazil. 

The interested American teacher of Portuguese will find it helpful to read 
the currently official rules of Brazilian orthography in the grammar for uni- 
versity students by Professor Francisco da Silveira Bueno, Gramdtica norma- 
tiva da lingua portuguésa, just issued by the Livraria Académica, Largo do 
Ouvidor, 28, Sao Paulo. Although the differences between the Academy’s 
“Instrugdes” and the system of reformed spelling prevailing in Brazil before 
the latest rules of orthography were made public are of piddling importance, 


*The document is signed by Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister of 
Portugal, and Joao Neves da Fontoura, Brazilian Ambassador in Lisbon. The spelling 
of a number of words in the above translation has been slightly altered. 
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it might be well to call attention to the fact that words ending in stressed “i” 
are no longer to be accented, as heretofore. Thus such words as “aqui,” “senti,” 
“comi,” “sapoti,” etc., should now be written “aqui,” “senti,” “comi,” “sapoti.” 
On the other hand, words ending in unstressed “i” or “is” require an accent on 
the stressed vowel: “beri-béri,” “bénus,” “dandi,” “iris,” “jari,” “lapis,” 
“miosétis,” “ténis,” etc. In view of the fact that most of the Portuguese texts 
published in this country for classroom purposes accent the final “i,” teachers 
will want to acquaint their students with the change. 

To bring these remarks to a close, we append herewith a transcription of an 
article recently published by Barbosa Lima Sobrinho, who, it will be remem- 
bered, has since been appointed a member of the Brazilian committee to study 
the orthographical question in Portugal. Before reading it, teachers will, we 
hope, make up their minds to look upon Portuguese orthography calmly and 
sensibly; no great harm will come to the language if, during these years of 
transition, an accent is, from the point of view of official canons, wrongly 
placed; or if “projetar” occasionally appears as “projectar.” 


A QUESTAO ORTOGRAFICA* 
Barsosa Lima SosrinHo 


O decreto n. 14.533, de 18 de Janeiro de 1944, promulgou a Convengio 
ortografica entre o Brasil e Portugal, assinada em Lisboa, a 29 de Dezembro 
de 1943. Nessa Convencio, dizia-se: “As Altas Partes Contratantes obrigam-se 
a estabelecer, como regime ortografico da lingua portuguesa, o que resulta do 
sistema fixado pela Academia Brasileira de Letras e pela Academia das 
Ciéncias de Lisboa, para organizacio do respectivo Vocabulario, por acérdo 
entre as duas Academias. De harmonia com o espirito desta Convencio, 
nenhuma providéncia legislativa ou regulamentar, sédbre matéria ortografica, 
dever& ser de futuro posta em vigor, por qualquer dos dois Govérnos, sem 
prévio acérdo com outro, depois de ouvidas as duas Academias. A Academia 
Brasileira de Letras e a Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa serio declaradas 
érgios consultivos de seus Govérnos, em matéria ortografica, competindo-lhes 
expressamente estudar as quest6es que se suscitarem na execucgdo desta 
Convengio e tudo mais que reputem itil, para manter a unidade ortografica 
da lingua portuguesa.” Acrescentava-se ainda: “A presente Convencio 
entrar4 em vigor, independentemente de ratificagio, a 1° de Janeiro de 
1944.” 

Pouco antes da assinatura da Convensgio fora divulgado o “Pequeno 
Vocabulério Ortografico da Lingua Portuguesa,” elaborado pela Academia 
Brasileira de Letras, por incumbéncia do Sr. Presidente da Republica. Jd em 
1938, um decreto-lei de 23 de Fevereiro, tornava obrigatéria no Brasil a 
ortografia do Acérdo de 1931, ao tempo em que mandava publicar, pelo 
Ministério da Educacio, “um vocabuldrio ortografico da lingua nacional, no 
qual serio resolvidos os casos especiais de grafia nio constantes do acérdo 
entre a Academia Brasileira de Letras ¢ a Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa.” 
Outro decreto-lei, de 13 Janeiro de 1943, determinava que “Até que seja 
adotado em definitivo o vocabuldrio oficial em elaboracio, que consubstancie, 


*From Jornal do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro), May 28, 1944. 
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de modo seguro, o acérdo celebrado em 1931, entre a Academia Brasileira de 
Letras e a Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, vigorar4, em todo o Pais, como 
formuldrio ortografico, o do “Vocabulario Ortografico e Ortoépico da Lingua 
Portuguesa,” organizado pela Academia Brasileira de Letras, de acérdo com 
a Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, publicado em 1932”. 

Com a publicagio do “Pequeno Vocabulario Ortografico da Lingua Portu- 
guesa,” em Dezembro do ano passado, nao poderia e nio deveria continuar em 
vigor o Vocabulario de 1932. A assinatura da Convencio nio implica em 
alteragao imediata da situacgio existente. Mas qual ser4 essa situacio, no 
que diz respeito aos Vocabularios? Em Portugal, nio sabemos, uma véz que 
o “Vocabulario Ortografico da Lingua Portuguesa,” divulgado em 1940 pela 
Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, ainda nao esta, ao que nos consta, aprovado 
pelo Govérno daquéle pais. No Brasil, por férga do decreto-lei de 13 de Janeiro 
de 1943, continuaria a vigorar o Vocabulario de 1932, quando tudo realmente 
esta a indicar que prevalega o “Pequeno Vocabulario” publicado em Dezembro 
do ano passado. Nao se concluira dai que se torne definitivo ésse “Pequeno 
Vocabulario,” nem caberia tal interpretacio, nos termos da Convengao de 29 
de Dezembro de 1943. Mas enquanto nao se chega ao Vocabulario unico, que 
resulte do entendimento entre os érgaos consultivos, em matéria ortogrAfica, 
dos Govérnos do Brasil e de Portugal, qual poderia ser o regime adoptado em 
nosso Pais? O Vocubuldrio [sic] de 1932 nao foi aceito em Portugal, como se 
prova com a publicagio do Vocabulario portugués de 1940, denominado 
Rebélo Gongalves. Nao haveria nenhuma razio para que o Brasil preferisse o 
Vocabulario da Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa ao trabalho que a Academia 
- Brasileira de Letras levou a termo, com a colaboragio dos nossos mais 
respeitados especialistas. 

Essa orientagio nao implicaria em desrespeito 4 Convengio de 29 de 
Dezembro. O eminente Embaixador brasileiro em Portugal, o Sr. Joao Neves 
da Fontoura, deixou perfeitamente esclarecido ésse aspecto do problema, 
quando disse, num de seus telegramas concernentes 4 elaboracio da referida 
Convencio: “Devidamente autorizado, j4 havia submetido o assunto ao 
Ministro Oliveira Salazar, ficando combinado que primeiramente assinaremos 
a Convencao nos termos gerais conhecidos a respeito da defesa do idioma 
comum e, em seguida, ambos os Govérnos baixaréo decretos simulténeos 
aprovando o ato internacional e os Vocabularios.” Veja-se bem—e os Vocabu- 
lérios. Nao houve, pois, a idéia de um vocabulério tinico, mas de dois 
vocabularios, dentro das normas gerais do Acérdo de 1931. 

Dai surgem as discordancias. A interpretagio de um mesmo formuldrio 
pode chegar a resultados diversos, na grafia de palavras, ou por férga da 
diferenciagio da proséddia, ou pelas conclusdes nem sempre harménicas a 
respeito da origem das palavras. Para se atingir 4 verdadeira unidade, seria 
indispensdvel, nio apenas o formuldrio tnico, mas também o Vocabulario 
elaborado num espirito de perfeito entendimento e colaborag4o entre Portugal 
e o Brasil. O maior valor da Convencgio de 29 de Dezembro esta justamente 
em haver estabelecido o regime dessa comunhio de trabalhos e esforgos para a 
realizacio perfeita dessa téo desejada unidade ortografica, através de um 
vocabulério comum. Enquanto nfo chegamos a ésse ponto, que ao menos se 
saiba a que regime obedeceremos e nao poderd ser senio o do “Pequeno 
Vocabulario.” 
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THAT, LL REMEMBER! MNEMONIC DEVICES 
IN LEARNING SPANISH 


Cornetia L. CopLinc 
423 Park Avenue, Collingswood, New Jersey 


Vivid teaching is not a product of the teacher alone. Memory devices may 
be invented by the student, and his own method of learning for himself is 
what will hold longest in his memory. We who teach are guides, e-ducators, 
who “lead out” what lurks behind that puzzled pupil’s expression. Therefore 
it is our responsibility to provide an impetus so strong that the individual 
student will develop a way of thinking for himself. Memorizing—an undeniable 
feature of language-learning—will become a product of an intriguing 
imaginative world, where essentials of Spanish pronunciation, vocabulary, or 
grammar are fun. The purpose here is to suggest some devices that have been 
employed in six years of adult teaching, from leisure-time groups to the Army. 
Here are devices about which students have said: “That, I’ll remember!” 

Weary adults and wistful youth have a tendency to slump, not only in 
posture but in voice. This is the basis for mouths sagging in the corners and 
consequent Spanish pure open vowels becoming English-sounding diphthongs. 
The result is a handicap to Spanish pronunciation from the start. One cause 
for the flat sound of an English accent to Spanish ears is our failure to 
observe the vowel-triangle sounds, a, ¢ ¢, said at a point of the palate where 
a doctor could almost observe one’s tonsils, if necessary. We estadounidenses 
are inclined to clamp down on these sounds by closing our mouths too soon, 
and, as a result, we often tuck an i or u-sound in back of our incisors. The 
result is that Spanish ¢ becomes ei and g becomes ou. There are the added 
difficulties of textbooks in which an attempt is made to “approximate” English 
sounds. Many of these texts describe e as “equivalent” to the a in “mate,” 
and o as the o in “go.” To include unstressed ¢ among those stressed, leads to 
gross generalizations. If all the ¢-sounds are pronounced as ¢ in inteligente, 
for example, the ¢-sounds become heavy and thick and the word as a whole 
loses its lilt. If the g-sounds in coloco are given the g-sound, the composite 
word lacks true Spanish inflection. What a conspicuously un-Spanish pro- 
nunciation our diphthong-tendency creates! 

Have you tried to lead your students out of this pronunciation pitfall by 
telling them that you are going to imagine yourself tickled in the ribs? It adds 
mirth to the class to have students imitate your saying ¢ or ¢ under such a 
state, The same thing could be accomplished by telling the class to pretend 
that it feels surprised—as if each one had been unexpectedly slapped on the 
back. The object is to make the diaphragm alert. 

Have you ever drawn a sombrero on the board, and, as you did so asked: 
«2Cémo estéd usted? As you draw more sombreros for «:Dénde estd su 
casa?» and «:Qué dice su hermano, Juan?» you will find students automatically 
giving shape to Spanish questions and answers. They will find that they are 
acquiring the “feel” for inflection by reaching a climax at the crown of the 


*See Professor Withers’s letter and Editor Doyle’s comment, Hispanta, vol. xxvii, 
no. 1, 45-46 (February, 1944). 
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sombrero, and then, neatly rolling the edge of the brim as they finish off what 
they are saying in Spanish. Students soon realize that it is not the isolated 
sound alone, but the grouping of sounds, according to stress and openness of 
vowels, which makes for good pronunciation. 

In the stage of listening and understanding, a child drills himself on vowel 
sounds and combinations with consonants. If the adult adds this primitive 
method to the visual associations which civilized man has come to lean upon, 
the table which follows will prove an amazing aid to a modified oral method. 
By seeing and hearing these sounds practiced with the teacher from the 
beginning, the individual chooses the difficult combinations from words heard 
in Spanish conversation and quickly catches cognates. This table is often used 
for orthographic changes, but let’s try it from the viewpoint mentioned: 
a, e, i, o, #; then 


ha he hi ho hu 
ija! jjal ge gi jo ju 
ca que qui co cu 
ga gue gui go gu 
Za ce cl zo zu 
cua cue cui cuo 

gua giie giii guo 


You may have started with «:Qué es esto?» after indicating and naming 
objects. Between that stage, and that of looking at the textbook, seems a 
logical point to use this table. It gives early satisfaction to a student to 
recognize in Spanish conversation words like general, generoso, argiiir. With- 
out drill on sight and sound these would not be oral cognates. 

Just as the primitive sounds of emotion, a, ¢, o hark back to the caveman’s 
earliest utterances, so too, the learning process seems to favor seemingly 
childish associations. Many adult students will be slow to admit it, but if we 
could really go aprobing, we would find that after a certain amount of 
incentive to develop original ways of remembering, they will use their very 
own devices. For instance, here is a jingle that a student was heard to be 
mumbling: “This and these have T’s. “—He, at least, did not confuse Spanish 
demonstratives. Another, who had not associated the idea of going out with 
salir found he could “sally forth.” One who had not been suspected of 
recognizing cognates, nor remembering the word cwello as part of his 
anatomy, confided that he did have a “radical-changing collar.” 

The theory of radical-changing verbs may be more satisfying if students 
realize that “radical” refers to root. That is not an unusual association if we 
think of “radish,” a root-vegetable. To know why the o changes to ue and the 
e to ie because of stress on the root may be made more comprehensible if a 
root-shaped balloon is used. By pressing the center of the root we cause such 
a compression that the inflated balloon looks like two. When the stress is on 
the ending, on the other hand, the center (o or e) does not look like two 
_ halves and has no root-change. 

Occasionally there are those who confuse the three Spanish conjugations. 
To encourage self-planned devices and imagination, how about classifying 
verbs into families of Platinum Blondes, -ar; Brunettes, -er; and Titian Tints, 
-ir? The relation of -er to -ir verbs might be that -ir verbs almost lost their 
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identity, for they look like -er verbs—except where the Brunette applied 
Titian’s tint to hide the graying of the first and second persons plural. 

Something of the spirit and customs of those whose language we are study- 
ing might be conveyed in a grammatical principle, the formation of the perfect 
tense with haber, as distinguished from tener, for example. Haber is a gay 
sefiorita who changes in each person, but true to Spanish tradition, never goes 
around as perfect tense without the stable past participle as chaperone. 

By now, you must feel that we have let our imaginations run rampant, but 
isn’t it the exaggeration that stimulates the individual learner to act on his 
own? Even though we may never know by what subtle means memorizing 
results have been achieved, we may still feel that we have “led out.” 


SOUTHERN COLORADO BEGINS TO REALIZE ITS ASSETS 


Frances MacGrecor PHILLIPS 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado 


On June 28, 29, and 30, 1944 an Institute of Inter-American Affairs, with 
the theme, “The Good Neighbor Policy and Its International Implications,” 
was held at Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado. For several 
reasons, this Institute was significant in the history of the College and of 
Southern Colorado. Alamosa is not a busy metropolis, within easy reach of 
dozens of other cities and towns, but the central town of a wide valley in 
Southern Colorado, the San Luis Valley, which lies at an altitude of 7,600 
feet above sea-level, and which is entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, 
some peaks reaching an altitude of over 14,000 feet. To get to Alamosa from 
the larger cities requires a somewhat lengthy trip over high mountain-passes. 
The beautiful scenery makes this journey worthwhile, but these are days 
when travelling is difficult, gas coupons few. That as extensive an Institute 
should be conceived and planned by the President of the College, and that a 
large group of busy professors from colleges and universities of the State 
should take their vacation week to come to Adams State for the Conference, 
shows the interest of Colorado educators in furthering Inter-American under- 
standing. This valuable and interesting Institute was made possible through 
the efforts of President Ira Richardson, of Adams State Teachers College, 
and Dr. Stuart Cuthbertson, Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
of the University of Colorado at Boulder, with the assistance of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. 

Alamosa is a significant place to hold such a conference. It is the largest 
of a group of towns in Southern Colorado, where the populations are prevail- 
ingly Spanish-speaking. Evidence of the influence of the Spanish language and 
culture appears throughout the region: in the names of towns, rivers, moun- 
tains; in the art and the services of many of the churches; in the arts and 
crafts of the people, and in their fiestas. Certainly, Anglo-Americans living 
here should know more about similar cultures in Ibero-America; and similar 
efforts should be made to foster interest in Latin-American affairs among the 
Spanish-speaking citizens, because, linguistically and temperamentally, they 
have many traits in common with our friends of Central and South America. 
Many of the more charming Spanish customs and traditions of the Southwest 
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are being swept aside and forgotten in the rush of our present-day life. Dis- 
cussions at the Conference revealed the desire of many Coloradans to see a 
revival of the arts and traditions brought to this region so long ago by the 
Spanish Conquistadores. 

Dr. Cuthbertson brought to Alamosa a large group of professors and friends 
from the University of Colorado, and others came from Colorado College, 
Denver University, and Western State College, to present lectures and take 
part in panel discussions on various phases of Pan Americanism. Mr. Gilbert 
Neiman, of the Department of Spanish of the University of Colorado, trans- 
lator of Bodas de sangre, by Federico Garcia Lorca, directed and presented two 
performances of the play, one in San Luis, Colorado, and one in Alamosa, with 
a cast made up of faculty members and students from Boulder, and students 
from Adams State College. Another interesting feature of the conference was 
the trip made by all the guests of the College to San Luis, the oldest continuous 
settlement in Colorado, where a branch of Adams State Teachers College, 
known as the San Luis Institute of Arts and Crafts, is located. The latter has 
become the seat of recent lively developments in the rural and elementary 
educational field undertaken by President Richardson and Mr. Bean, director 
of the San Luis School, with the aid of the Office of Education and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. The guests were 
entertained at dinner by the San Luis Chamber of Commerce, and were taken 
to visit the schools of that town and of the surrounding villages. On the last 
night of the conference, an unusually fine lecture-concert was presented by the 
brilliant composer, Roy Harris, and his wife, the talented pianist, Johana 
Harris, of Colorado College. 

It is fitting that Adams State Teachers College should become an ever- 
livelier center for the nurturing of Pan American interests, for here in 
Southern Colorado three heritages, the Anglo-Saxon, the Spanish and the 
Indian, meet and fuse to form the splendid culture of the great Southwestern 
United States. Here the finer features of these cultures must be studied, cher- 
ished, and respected. Here the North American Good Neighbor must begin his 
work, in order to extend his arms farther and farther to the South, embracing 
finally the whole Hemisphere. But let it be clearly understood that the transla- 
tion of arms shall be los brazos, never las armas! 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . conducted by 


E. H. Hespert and Rosert H. 


To tHe Epirors: 


I have translated into English one of the plays of the Colombian author, 
Oswaldo Diaz Diaz. “Blondinette” is a marionette show, purportedly for chil- 
dren, but has, I believe, a great deal of contemporary significance for both 
children and adults alike. Can you suggest a publisher who may be interested 
in a work of this sort? I have the author’s permission to translate and publish 
the play wherever I wish. 


Irnvinc BENOWITZ 
Camp Stewart, Georgia 


I am not familiar‘ with the work of which you write and so cannot tell 
exactly what audience—and, therefore, what publisher—it might most appeal 
to. I suggest, however, that you send the manuscript to Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, who are interested in children’s 
books, or to Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madison Avenue, who are especially 
interested in books from Latin America, or—if you wish to put it in the hands 
of a reliable literary agent for advice and placement—to McKeogh and Boyd, 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York. (Of course, if the agent agrees to work on your 
manuscript he will charge you ten per cent of all royalties.) 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Eptrors: 


Could you tell me what procedure is best to obtain a position teaching Spanish 
or French in the New York City or State high-school system? I have a girl 
student graduating in June and she would like to teach in the North. She is an 
excellent linguist and her grades are nearly all A’s in all her college courses. 


H. 
Guilford College, North Carolina 


To get a job teaching languages in New York City one must pass a special 
examination which is administered by the New York City Board of Education 
at irregular intervals, usually when there is a prospect of a shortage of teachers 
in the field. These examiniations have not been given for a number of years 
now, since there is a long waiting list of candidates who have already passed a 
previous examination and are waiting for vacancies to occur so that they may 
receive an appointment. I doubt whether any examination will be given in the 
near future. I would suggest that your student write to Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Board of Education, 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York, asking him what procedure she 
should follow to get her name on the eligible list. The other larger cities of 
New York State have local examinations similar to those of New York City. 
For appointment to positions in smaller localities, it is necessary to have passed 
the New York State examination for “Oral Credit” in the language to be 
taught. These examinations are administered regularly once or twice a year. 
Unlike the city examinations, they do not assure the candidate an appointment 
at any time—now or in the future. Passing them simply makes the candidate 
eligible to teach. To get a job she must apply to the Board of Education of the 
town where she hopes to locate. She can do this directly herself or list her name 
_ with a commercial teachers’ agency. For details as to the dates and places where 
the state examinations are given she should write to Dr. Roy E. Mosher, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York. 
E. H. H. 

To THE Eprrors: 


I am on the verge of starting the school year in the capacity of teacher of 
Spanish. I have never taught Spanish before, but I have resided for some years 
in Spanish-speaking countries and speak rather fluently. I am convinced that 
the best method of teaching Spanish is the direct method, that is, through the 
continual and incessant use of the spoken Spanish word in the classroom. 
Could you please furnish me with some information that would help me to 
secure the best tools for using the direct method in my classes this coming year. 
I shall teach the first and second years of high-school Spanish. 


E. D. 
Dayton, Ohio 


For some years the tendency in Spanish teaching has been away from a pure 
direct method and in favor of a modification of the direct method. For this 
reason none of the more modern first-year books ban entirely the use of English 
in grammatical explanations. The last book, so far as I know, to have done so 
was the All Spanish Method by Guillermo Hall (World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1917). However, there are a good number of modern 
textbooks which lend themselves well to the use of a modified direct method. 
Among the most widely used of them are L. A. Wilkins: Primeros pasos en 
espafiol (Holt, 1932) and Hills and Ford: First Spanish Course (Heath, 1941). 
But there are many good ones. Any of the textbook publishers advertising in 
Hispania will gladly send you their catalogue of publications on request and 
from them you can select the text you prefer. In addition to the basic textbooks 
you may wish to use one of the periodicals published for Spanish students— 
El Eco (The Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City) or 
La Lug (Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas.) You will find many 
helpful suggestions in the Selective Elementary Bibliography for Spanish 
Teachers by the Romanic Department of Miami University. It may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Eprrors: 


Ruego a Vd. tener la bondad de indicarme cual es en su concepto el mejor 
método para ensefiar espafiol, a adultos, y el mds apropiado para nifios de 10 
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afios, que est4n en el 5° grado de la primaria; lo mismo que decirme de un libro 
que hable sobre métodos de ensefianza de idiomas. 


E. F. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Probably none of the editors would be so rash as to say that any one method of 
teaching Spanish is “the best,” since the method must always vary with the 
training and personality of the teacher and the number and capacities of his 
students. In any of the following books you will find descriptions of the 
methods generally and successfully used and helpful comments upon them: 
Wivxins, Lawrence A., La ensefianza de lenguas modernas en los Estados 
Unidos. New York; Instituto de las Espafias, 1922, pp. 64-76. 
HANDSCHIN, CHarLes H., Modern Language Teaching. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company (1940). 
Oxtver, THomas E., The Modern Language Teacher's Handbook, Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. You will also find many, many articles dealing 
with different methods of teaching various age-groups in Hispania if you 
will look through the indices of the last ten years or so. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Eprrors: 


In connection with my adult classes in Spanish conversation I have been 
showing short films with Spanish sound-track. I should like to continue doing 
this, except that, alas, I know of no more such films. Thus far we have had 
Tierra mexicana, Buenos dias, Carmelita, This Spanish Speaking World, and 
we plan) Clouds in the Sky. Could you suggest other possibilities ? 


M. I. 
St. Louis, Missoruri 


Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th St., New York, list among their offerings 
the following one-reel Spanish films: El alma solitaria; El solaz de las colinas; 
La flota volante; Salmén plateado; Tigre caceria en Bengal; and Vdmonos a 
pescar. The Aztec Films Distributing Company, 610 Soledad St., San Antonio, 
Texas, replied to a former question in “Questions and Answers” that they had 
a variety of such films available, among them Al son de la marimba, La gita- 
nilla, and Suspiros de Espafia. I believe you will receive prompt and helpful 
attention to request for their other listings. (See also “Notes and News” and 
“Questions and Answers” in the October issue of Hispania.) 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 
I am very anxious to obtain visual and objective helps in teaching beginning 
Spanish. Can you tell me where such material can be obtained? 


M. E. G. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas, can supply 
all sorts of such aids—maps, flags, cards, music, games, and “realia.” Other 
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sources of such material are listed in the Selective Elementary Bibliography 
for Spanish Teachers mentioned in answer to another question. 

E. H. H. 
To THe Eprrors: 

Could you give me some information regarding the teaching of English to 
Latin American college students? I should like to know the names of the 
colleges and universities where special classes in English are given to Latin 
American students upon their arrival in this country. 

Occasionally I have students majoring .in Spanish and in English who would 
like to secure teaching positions in the Latin American countries. Can you tell 
me how one goes about securing information on such positions? 


G. B. R. 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


For answers to both these questions I would suggest that you write to the 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

E, H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Is there any type of talking record put out in Spanish, beyond the purely 
how-to-learn-the-language ones? I am looking for material given by a Spanish 
voice that will be entertaining, or of general information on Hispanic matters. 
I have and use Navarro Tomas’s set of discos on Pronunciacién. What I want 
next is records which under the guise of entertaining a class will increase 
their comprehension of Spanish. 


H. K. B. 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


I suppose that you are familiar with the Linguaphone Institute’s series of 
readings in Spanish literature (“Spanish Literary Course”) and that this is 
not what you want. You can, of course, get musical records from RCA Victor, 
and from Decca Records, 50 West 57th Street, New York. The Language 
Service Center, 18 East 41st Street, New York, may be able to furnish you 
with the type of record you want. 


E. H. H. 
To THe Eprrors: 


In November I shall begin teaching a class in Spanish literature since 1898. 
Since we shall be reading quite rapidly in class, it will be rather expensive for 
my students to keep buying single copies of plays and novels. I wonder if you 
know of any good collection of plays by the principal authors since 1898, 
which contains notes and vocabulary. I should like a collection containing at 
least one three-act play by at least four of the leading dramatists since 1898. 
I have looked everywhere for such a collection and have been unable to find it. 
Can you help me? 

G.B.R. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
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I am so sorry to say that there is no such collection available. Arjona’s 
Bibliography of Spanish Textbooks (1939) lists collections of one-act plays. 
but nothing so comprehensive as you desire. 

R. H. W. 
To THe Eprrors: 


In the school where I am teaching it is held most important that the children 
be prepared to pass College Board tests in Spanish and French. Will you tell me 
how I can find out something about these tests—what is stressed and all that? 
Whatever information you can give me will be greatly appreciated. 

D. G. 
Huntsville Arsenal, Alabama 


The College Entrance Examination Board has its permanent headquarters at 
425 West 117th Street, New York City. If you will write there asking for a 
syllabus of requirements and specimen tests I believe you will get what you 
want. There is a charge for some of this service. 

E. H. H, 
To THe Eprrors: 

Please let me know if you have any book that gives instructions on how to 

play “roulette,” and the name of the author and price. 


E, F. Sr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A description of the game may be found in Reglamentos de todos los juegos 
de baraja y de salén. No author’s name is given, but the book was printed in 
Madrid, 1932. The price is two pesetas. 

R. H. W. 
To THe Eprrors: 


Do you have available radio scripts suitable for Spanish classes for school 
broadcasts? They must be fifteen minutes in length and should not be entirely 
in Spanish. If you do not have the scripts, do you have a bibliography of 
sources of scripts? 


Mrs. Bernice TETRAULT 
Mandan, North Dakota 


The Pan American Union distributes for Pan American Day a few playlets 
or skits which might be adapted to the requirements of radio broadcasts. The 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange of the United States 
Office of Education maintains a loan service for dramatic radio scripts, thirty 
minutes in length, on various subjects of Inter-American interest. By cutting 
the length and introducing more parts in Spanish you could probably make 
many of these scripts serve your purpose. One organization or individual may ~ 
borrow six single scripts for three weeks or two volumes of scripts for four 
weeks. The following are available both in individual folders and in bound 
volumes : 

Brave New World, a series in which the history of Latin America is de- 


veloped around the lives of great leaders, statesmen, educators, poets, and 
artists. 
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Volume I: Conquerors of a New World; The Inca Empire; The Magnificent 
Mayans; Voices in the Wilderness ; The Damon and Pythias of the Revolution ; 
The Secret Interview ; The Dream of Simén Bolivar. 

Volume II: Christ of the Andes: The Schoolmaster President; The Beloved 
Ruler of Brazil; The Little Indian of Mexico; The Twilight of Spain; The 
Story of Four Latin American Poets. 

Volume III: Highlights in a Century of Pan Americanism; Temples to 
Friendship; Breakfast from Below the Rio Grande; A Caribbean Cruise; South 
American Journey; Down the Pan American Highway; The Story of Ariel. 

Volume IV: Music of Latin America; Latin American Art; Latin American 
Science; The Struggle for Learning; Inter-American Commerce; The Book 
Is Closed. 

Pan America Calling, a series of dramatizations on the history, geography, 
natural resources, industries, and culture of the American republics. 

Volume I: Colombia; Ecuador; Peru; Bolivia; Chile; Argentina; Uruguay; 
Paraguay. 

Volume II: Brazil; French Guiana; Netherlands Guiana; British Guiana; 
Venezuela; Guatemala; El] Salvador; Honduras and British Honduras. 

Individual Scripts 

Brazil—Land of Gems; Mexico—Land of Silver; This New World of Peace. 

C. JoHNSTON 


THE PERISCOPE .. . (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Frorence Hatt Senver and Water T. Pumurps, Associate Editors 


THE A.S.T.P. AND THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM} 


“The Function of Languages in Global War.”—Mario A. Pei, in School and 
Society, 58: 401-403, November 20, 1943, makes a strong plea for the wider 
study of foreign languages to meet the needs of the war and of peace. “To 
say that languages are important in the present emergency is an understate- 
ment,” he says. He cites actual war-experiences to prove the need for other 
languages: the Allied advance held up for two hours in Tunisia for lack of an 
interpreter of German; the one officer in an American scouting party in 
Algeria able to reassure the natives in French; the American corporal who, 
because he spoke Arabic, was able to capture seventy-five native soldiers at 
Oran; the “perplexed British Tommy” unable to read road-signs in German 
and Italian; the Japanese making use of their knowledge of English to ambush 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 1145 Grandview Avenue, Boulder, Colorado (literary and gen- 
eral journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (educational and professional journals). 

tIn this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles 
dealing with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also ab- 
stracts of articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous 
issues of Hispania.) Eprror. 
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American Marines. “Knowledge or lack of knowledge of the language of an 
ally or enemy or the population of an occupied country may spell the dif- 
ference between life and death, escape and capture, survival and extinction, 
success and failure.” In view of these facts, should we teach science and shop 
courses to boys and girls who will enter the Armed Services, or should we 
teach languages? “A language becomes of practical use the minute a word 
or phrase or a sentence of it is learned.” The Federal Government is actively 
encouraging foreign language study, and public opinion is demanding it. 
Languages will be just as necessary in the post-war world as now, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, and even Latin and Greek, 
as well as the languages of the Far East. “Languages are urgently wanted for 
practical rather than for cultural purposes, temporarily, at least. . . . Iso- 
lationism is a dead issue.” 
W. TR 


“Can Schools Teach the GI Way?”—Walter Adams, in The Texas Outlook, 
28: 10-13, March, 1944, describes the “go-devil” teaching which he says is 
being done in the Army and Navy, such as teaching “the bread-and-butter 
essentials of a language in eight to twelve hours,” and setting students to 
“chattering” Japanese in three months, and severely takes public schools to 
task for not accomplishing such miracles. “With American schools, education 
is a $2,000,000,000-a-year job. Often it’s just passing tests and playing safe 
and under-paying teachers and keeping within the budget and not letting the 
school board catch you drinking beer. With the Armed Forces it’s crack teach- 
ers and psychologists and charts and diagrams and movies and strip films and 
sand tables and cut-away models and sweat and pressure and Simon Legree 
and some boy’s life.” Of all teaching aids, the most versatile is movie film, 
and the poorest, according to Army judgment, is the lecture. The movie film 
“is no substitute for mental sweat,” and “no substitute for a teacher’s in- 
tegrity, tolerance, wisdom, and understanding.” With the talking film “you 
bring top-notch talent to every classroom, skilled teachers and writers the 
local school budget can’t touch. . . . With movies you can teach to the first 
grade biological subjects which otherwise must be held off until the tenth— 
until the children have the vocabulary to understand.” Visual aids are not ex- 
pensive, probably in the long run not over four cents a showing for the film. 
The principle behind Army methods is “teaching by doing,” a well-known 
technique already widely used. “Armed Forces training has at least bloodied 
the nose of two practices no one has ever liked, yet never did much about. 
One is the practice of limiting higher education to those who can buy it, not 
to those who can profit from it. The other is shoveling all children into pretty 
much the same mill regardless of their aptitudes and intellects.” The lesson 
drawn from Armed Forces experiences will probably result in more scientific 
diagnosis of the aptitude of children, and the providing of educational op- 
portunities to all who can profit from them. 


“Lessons of War-Time Education.”—Rufus E. Clement, in the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, 30: 41-47, March, 1944, discusses lessons that 
have been taught to American educators by the war-time experiences in edu- 
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cation. First is the need for fuller use of physical plants and facilities. Second 
has been a changed concept of what constitutes a desirable teaching-load on 
the part of college teaching staffs. Another lesson learned is that “War-time 
education calls attention to the need for greater flexibility in our academic 
requirements.” Many soldiers will complete work for high-school diplomas 
while in the service, and will want to enter colleges and universities upon 
their return to civilian life. “It may be a little difficult to measure the value of 
eighteen or twenty-four months of residence in a foreign country, preparation 
for which was partly achieved through an intense and rigid period of foreign 
language and area study; and the ex-soldier who returns with a good speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language and even a better appreciation of the culture 
of the area may not have any semester-hours of credit in the language. But 
who is to say that the academic requirement of institution A in foreign lan- 
guages has not been satisfied.” The Army experience has also stressed the 
need for paying more attention to the physical development of our students. 
The author deplores the failure of the Government to make full use of edu- 
cational facilities of the Negro colleges and universities. He concludes by 
calling for a shift in emphasis from scientific and technological studies back 
to liberal studies. “If we are to avoid future world conflicts,” he says, “we 
must reverse our emphasis, beginning now.” 
W. T. P. 


“War Linguistics.".—Mario A. Pei, in The French Review, 17: 182-183, 
January, 1944, describes the content and method of a “War Linguistics” 
course given at Columbia University, and extracts from his method certain 
features that could be adopted by ordinary language curricula. “The courses 
in question have a three-fold aim: firstly, to inform the students concerning 
the languages spoken all over the world, where they are spoken, by what 
peoples, and by how many speakers; secondly, to acquaint the students with 
the characteristic features of some thirty languages in their spoken and written 
form, so that the problem of language identification may cease to be a prob- 
lem for the man who is called upon to distinguish between Russian and Polish, 
Swedish and Norwegian, Chinese and Malay; thirdly, to impart an elemen- 
tary smattering of seven of the world’s most important tongues, for purposes 
of everyday speech and comprehension.” In the classroom, native speakers are 
used along with a linguistic expert in teaching language identification and a 
smattering of each language. Some of the features of the method adaptable 
to ordinary language curricula are: (1) initial concentration on a limited 
series of pracitcal, everyday words and expressions, learned by imitation; (2) 
adoption of a basic, twenty-page outline of grammar to be covered during the 
first semester, to give the students a feeling of mastery of the language; (3) 
the teaching of the language sounds by direct imitation of a native speaker or 
phonograph recording; and (4) the learning of an initial vocabulary of some 
one thousand words and expressions based on everybody life needs rather 
than on frequency of occurrence in literature. mio 


“The Function of Languages in the Post-War World.”—Mario A. Pei, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 28: 280-285, March, 1944, warns teachers of 
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foreign languages against dissension within their own ranks, and predicts a 
great post-war need for a knowledge of many different foreign languages. 
Besides “the internecine warfare between language and language that had 
long been the bane of the language-teaching world,” there are at present 
“distressing symptoms of a new methodological quarrel . . . that threatens to 
split our ranks, and this dissension revolves around the innovations, real or 
fancied, that have been introduced by the Intensive Language, A.S.T.P., and 
Foreign Area and Language programs.” The author finds language teachers 
divided into three groups on this question, the “left-wing” group that believes 
in the conversational objective, the “right-wing” that believes in languages for 
cultural purposes only, and in between, the mass of professional language 
teachers, doubtful, and not knowing which way to turn. “The truth probably 
is that all three are in some measure right and in some measure wrong. What 
is certain is that they are all earnest and sincere in their views.” The hopeful 
element in the situation is that after the war “the indications are that more 
and more people, trained in more and more languages, will be more and more 
urgently needed. . . . In the post-war world there will be ample room for the 
teachers of all languages, by all conceivable reasonable methods, and at all 
levels of instruction.” Out of the present war situation will come “a more 
streamlined and practical combination of oral and written, grammatical and 
cultural approach, which will meet the needs of the masses and yet not pre- 
clude the development of scholarship.” 
W. T. P. 


“Language Study and the Armed Forces.”—Ephraim Cross, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 28: 292-295, March, 1944, dispels some misconceptions that 
have arisen in connection with intensive methods of language instruction de- 
veloped during this war. The first is that a native speaker of a language is 
necessarily the best teacher of it. “The native speaker may serve as an excel- 
lent model of speech, but he is not necessarily the best teacher for imparting 
knowledge of the structure of his particular language, nor even for developing 
skill in speaking and aural reception. .. . On the other hand, a scientifically 
trained linguist who is not a native speaker of the language he is teaching is 
demonstrably a far superior language teacher to the non-technically trained 
native.” Another misconception that has become widespread is the notion that 
the new war methods dispense with the study of grammar. “No matter how 
you learn it, you surely must master the ‘grammar’ of the language if you are 
to master the language. . . . In the whole program, despite new terminology 
and jargon, there is scarcely anything that has not been long known to in- 
formed practical linguists and disciplined teachers of the language.” The 
Armed Services have merely injected the elements of speed and intensity, and 
have placed almost exclusive emphasis on the spoken language. Although the 
spoken language is valuable, the written language can not well be neglected. 
Out of the war effort should come a demand that more than three hours per 
week be devoted to foreign language study. “Then, indeed, something of value 
to our American educational system and culture will have resulted.” 

W. T. P. 
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“Why Study Foreign Languages Answered by Our Armed Forces.”—Lilly 
Lindquist, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 289-291, March, 1944, ex- 
plains the motives and methods of foreign language study in the United 
States Armed Forces.” According to Army reports, one million soldiers have 
learned, as part of their Army experience, a little of one or more foreign 
languages. . . . To develop the necessary glibness of tongue and keenness of 
ear, the Armed Forces have prepared 100,000 phonograph records, together 
with language guides, in more than thirty different languages. . . . Listening 
and imitating are the means used to perfect the soldiers in this basic course 
which they need to learn for practical purposes, The one fact that the Army 
stresses is that this new method of learning to speak and understand a foreign 
language is so rapid that some soldiers, after fifteen hours of intensive study, 
speak and understand better than others who had had one year of foreign 
language study in high school. . .. The Armed Forces demand that, however 
little a man knows of the foreign language, he use it for the purpose of 
communication. . . . ‘In mastering a lesson, the student of the foreign language 
listens attentively to a recording as he reads the text. By comparing the writ- 
ten with the spoken texts and by using the illustrated object chart found oppo- 
site the written text, the student receives a triple mental impression.’ ” Further 
oral work with the instructor follows. Students begin to think in the foreign 
language about the third or fourth lesson. The author pleads for a wider 
application of these oral procedures in our schools, for building an elementary 
speaking knowledge first, as a basis for later more thorough knowledge. 

W. T. P. 


“Army Language Instruction at Syracuse University.”—Milan S. LaDu, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 28: 286-288, March, 1944, reports in detail on 
the work being done at Syracuse University in the Army Area and Language 
Program. “The general aims of the program are to give the soldier some 
understanding of the geographical, historical, and cultural aspects of a region 
and a basic oral command of the colloquial language of that region or country.” 


Seventeen contact hours per week are devoted to the language, ten to the area - 


study. On the basis of interviews, the soldiers are divided into three groups 
according to the oral competency they already possess in the language. The 
soldiers have made much progress within a relatively short period of time. 


“This greater attainment in oral ability is due not alone to a different method - 


of instruction coupled with a number of contact hours per week with the 
language several times greater than that of a civilian class; it is due also, in a 
considerable degree, to the serious, genuine interest and pleasantly competitive 
spirit which is unmistakably evident in our Army language classes.” As texts, 
a basic or intermediate grammar is supplemented with reading material of a 
social or cultural nature which furnishes an application of the grammar study. 
Grammar is studied, not for its own sake but “as a means to attain the ob- 
jective of oral competency.” The teaching staff is composed of native In- 
formants and of Senior Instructors who are members of the University staff. 
A close degree of personal coordination is maintained between instructors and 
informants. Conversation is on current topics from newspapers and magazines 
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in the foreign language. Individual recordings, group-singing, and movies are 
made use of. Soldiers also participate in the civilian language clubs. 
W. T. 


“The Challenge of the Army.”—Adolf D. Klarmann, in The German Quar- 
terly, 17: 67-71, March, 1944, reviews the accomplishments of Army methods 
in foreign language instruction, and considers the implication of these meth- 
ods for civilian college classes. The most important innovation of the Army 
Language Program is the greater time allotted to the work, as much as seven- 
teen hours a week. The objective, too, has changed; “instead of a systematic 
study of the grammar, drill in acquiring the spoken idiom is stressed.” The 
blame for not teaching oral facility in foreign languages in the past does not 
belong on the language teacher. “With the limited hours of instruction at his 
disposal, the teacher of modern languages was forced to make a choice as to 
what aspect of the language could most feasibly be acquired by the student 
within the limitations set.” The war situation has brought our young people 
suddenly and unexpectedly into contact with foreign peoples, and “the student 
who never thought he would leave his native land is faced with the necessity 
of making himself understood.” The Army met the new need by devoting a 
major portion of the curriculum, seventeen hours per week, to supervised 
language study. This would not be feasible in the average high school or 
college. The author suggests condensing the language course into one year 
of six, seven, or more hours per week. “Thus a greater concentration would 
be achieved and the elements of distraction and forgetting considerably re- 
duced.” Laboratory periods with language drill would supplement more formal 
instruction. This change would meet the challenge of a rapidly-changing 
world with its changing demands on language teachers. 


“War and Languages.”"—Thomas O. Brandt, in The German Quarterly, 
17: 72-78, March, 1944, discusses war methods of language instruction from 
the point of view of their possible contributions to peace-time teaching. He 
points out that the change to oral methods of instruction is a logical one, since 
speaking and hearing are the natural uses of language, and writing came 
later for the purpose of preserving a record of speech. Our former methods of 
language teaching “were modeled mainly after ideas four hundred years old. 
We aimed at a reading knowledge, at a passive skill, using logic more than 
psychology, paying no appreciable attention to semantics, stressing insufficiently 
the Sprachgefiihl, leaving half of the realm behind an ever unlifted veil.” 
Army methods revolutionized language teaching, setting up new goals, which 
required new methods. Language teachers entrusted with this new problem 
had to enter a practically unknown field. Among new devices used were native 
drill-masters, talking films, “foreign houses,” radio, and voice recordings. 
“Now, at last, the teaching of foreign languages is changing its methods.” 
From greater oral fluency in foreign languages will come better understanding 
of foreign countries. The student “will be able to appreciate aptly the fact that 
a language and its shades are almost seismographic expressions of a nation’s 
life and character.” 


W. 
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“English in Seven Weeks.”—I. Norman Smith, in School and Society, 59: 
221-222, March 25, 1944, tells of the work being done in teaching English to 
non-English-speaking cadets of the RCAF. “Free French, Cubans, Czechs, 
Poles, Mexicans, and numerous others come to Canada to train for the Allied 
air forces. They are eager for a control stick but they start with an English 
textbook at the School of English in the RCAF’s massive Manning Depot in 
Toronto.” The school has been operating since October, 1940. About ninety- 
five per cent of its students are French-Canadians; the other five per cent are 
of other nationalities. “Seven weeks may seem a short period in which to 
learn a language, but the chief instructor states that the job is well done by 
then and that the student is able to hold its own in the severe school work 
that is to follow.” The School aims only to give a sound grounding in English; 
the student carries on from there, learning to speak English fluently by asso- 
ciation with others who speak it. The English course has several grades, but 
most students start right at the beginning. The language soon becomes tech- 
nical, and the English course becomes in effect a teaching of subjects the 
trainees are later to take, such as mechanics and electricity. Basic English 
has been amended for this instruction to include technical vocabulary. There 
are usually about 900 students in the English School, divided into classes of 
from forty to fifty. Students use English in and out of classes, and soon 
acquire confidence. “Today it is all done in the name of war, but it is an 
influence for unity and friendship which the country will do well to retain in 
the name of peace.” 


“The War, Foreign Languages, and the Schools of Tomorrow.”—Daniel P. 
Girard, in the Teacher’s College Record, 45: 471-477, April, 1944, considers the 
implications of our war experience in foreign language teaching for our 
American schools in peace-time. After pointing out that the English-speaking 
countries, England, Canada, the United States, Australia, and New Zealand, 
are among the ten per cent of nations that do not require foreign language 
study of all high-school students, Girard notes the inadequacy of instruction 
in foreign languages as they were taught before the war. Insufficient time, 
emphasis on reading and grammar, large classes, use of English in classroom 
instruction, the late starting age, all resulted in a deficiency in oral mastery 
by our students. The Armed Forces language program was able to accomplish 
more than the schools because it selected its students for their linguistic ability 
and experience, provided a real incentive for learning, emphasized the spoken 
word, limited the size of classes, required intensive study, and used skilled © 
teachers and native informants. Some of the features of the intensive pro- 
gram that can well be adopted for school use are concentration on the hearing 
and speaking phases, cutting the size of classes, demanding of our teachers a 
fine speaking knowledge of the language they teach, greater use of sound 
films and recordings, and insistence upon both language mastery and compre- 
tension of the foreign culture. Language teachers must be more thoroughly 
trained. Sensational claims made for rapid instruction in foreign languages 
should not lead us to expect “quick cures for linguistic deficiencies.” However, 
the widespread public interest in foreign language learning should be capi- 
talized upon, and the demand for more rapid learning of languages will have 
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to be met, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and German will continue to 
merit a place in our schools. Russian, Chinese, and Japanese can best be 
taught in special language schools. The popular misconception that English 
can meet the demands for international understanding must be dispelled. The 
author concludes that “All evidence points to an ever-growing demand for 
the study of foreign languages. That demand will soon reach the schools. It 
is up to us to meet it intelligently and effectively.” 
W. T. P. 


“After the War, A Blueprint for Action.”—Bayard Quincy Morgan, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 28: 323-324, April, 1944, outlines a program 
for foreign language teachers to follow in the promotion of foreign language 
teaching after the war. Starting with the premises that modern foreign lan- 
guages will hold an increased amount of public attention, that foreign rela- 
tions will be stressed, and that a speaking knowledge of foreign languages 
will be generally recognized as important, Professor Morgan recommends 
that steps be taken to impress the public and the educational profession with 
the importance of foreign language study and with the necessity of improving 
the teaching of foreign languages. He recommends the organization of a 
bureau to work for more competent teachers, for a greater allotment of time 
to foreign language study, for the encouragement of teachers’ study abroad, 
for the allocation of more school money for teaching materials, for the set- 
ting up of prizes for language achievement, and for organized listening to 
foreign language broadcasts under school auspices. Professor Morgan sets 
down several teaching fundamentals that must guide language teachers. They 
are: (1) that language, not cultare, is our first objective; (2) that language 
learning requires solid foundations; (3) that grammar is indispensable to 
language mastery; (4) that oral and aural fluency are a requirement; (5) that 
byways of language teaching must be reopened and traveled, both inside and 
outside the classroom; and (6) that provision must be made for the fast 
progress of abler students. 

W. 


“Post-War Implications for Education in the Audio-Visual Programs of 
Our Armed Services.”—Paul Wendt, in Educational Screen, 23: 153-156, 
April, 1944, emphasizes “the tremendous values of war-time procedures for 
visual teaching in the post-war period.” After a recent tour of Army and 
Navy centers, the author is convinced that “In the planning and utilization of 
audio-visual aids, as well as in the invention of new devices the Armed Services 
have made a unique contribution to audio-visual education in this country.” 
Three key persons are utilized by the Armed Services in the production of 
visual aids. They are the motion-picture producer (or, in producing charts, the 
artist); the subject-matter specialist; and the educator. “By giving the 
producer-subject matter specialist-educator trio real recognition the Armed 
Services have made a valuable contribution to the effective planning of audio- 
visual aids.” Another innovation is the subtle and effective use of humor in 
visual aids. Color contrast as a teaching device is also being applied success- 
fully. New devices in the audio-visual field have been invented, such as “voice 
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reflectors (for training language groups), three dimensional projected slides, 
and a great variety of ingenious mechanical training aids. ... The Army has 
discovered the value of voice reflectors in teaching pronunciation of foreign 
languages. This was a natural noncomitant of the Army emphasis on teaching 
a speaking and not a reading language. This is far removed from the tradi- 
tional teaching of the grammar of a language first, a reading knowledge sec- 
ond, and finally, if ever, a speaking knowledge.” Disc recordings, foreign 
feature-films, and cellophane tape for recording speech are other devices de- 
veloped by the Army for language instruction, The author believes that stu- 
dents returning from the Army and trained intensively with audio-visual aids 
will be critical of old methods of teaching. He believes also that thousands of 
instructors in the Armed Services who have been taught how to teach with 
audio-visual aids will demand larger budgets for such aids in the schools. “The 
adolescent days of audio-visual education are over and we can expect them to 
play a vital and mature réle in American education in the future.” 
W. T. P. 


“Some Implications of the Intensive Language Program for the Classroom 
Teacher.”—Laura B. Johnson, in The French Review, 17: 361-366, May, 1944, 
discusses the contribution of the ASTP experience to modern language 


teaching and urges language teachers to take advantage of and make use of - 


these contributions. Miss Johnson believes that the “strangle-hold of Latin 
grammar” is “the greatest stumbling block in developing sound procedures in 
foreign language teaching.” She adds that “the ASTP has revealed how 
grammar can be used to explain and clarify the correct usage without letting 
it dominate the program. . .. The aspect of the program which most impressed 
the author when she visited a German class after a few weeks of study was 
the joyous abandon with which the students expressed themselves in the 
language, in contrast with the painful linguistic inhibitions of students in 
most foreign classes.” Although major emphasis in the language program of 
the Army is on speaking ability, “the teachers have been somewhat surprised 
to learn, by rigid testing, that, during the process of developing oral facility, 
the students had simultaneously developed ability to. read.” In summing up 
the contributions of the ASTP that should be adopted in school language- 
classes, the author lists the following: introduction of aural and oral work; 
practical use of language as a means of communication; relegation of grammar 
to its proper place as a guide to correct usage; omission of translation; 
elimination of perfection as a standard; use of aural and visual aids; and 
civilization study as an integral part of the course. ss 
W. T2, 


“Methods of ‘Learning in a Hurry’: Their Contribution to Education.”— 
B. Hopkins Moses, in School and Society, 59: 348-349, May 13, 1944, points 
out that the real contribution to education made by the ASTP training pro- 
grams is to bring out the*value of intensive concentration and attention to 
detail that have been so much neglected in modern educational methods. “The 
need is to induce in the student more intensive concentration and to establish 
a defined objective. On this point in the largest measure lies the difference 
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between the traditional academic method of teaching languages, and other 
subjects, and the accelerated method of the ASTP, recently given such wide 
and enthusiastic publicity.” Intensive concentration in limited courses for 
shorter spaces of study will probably be the educational result of the Armed 
Forces experience. This does not mean changing educational goals, but using 
a different method to attain the old goals. “We need intensified efforts in 
training both for specialized careers and for the broadly educated.” Professor 
Moses believes that “of all the courses that have been ‘softened up’ for the 
student in late years, the best example is the so-called social-studies course. 
Here intensive drill and emphasis on detail have been minimized, almost 
abolished, and in place of these there have been substituted sweeping gen- 
eralizations and entertaining anecdotes.” Professor Moses points out that we 
can not expect students to have an exact mind without having had an exer- 
cised mind. “More intensive training in our studies will furnish the exercise.” 
W., 


“The Peace-Time Value of Army Language Teaching to the Trainee.”— 
Rudolf F. Schaeffer, in School and Society, 59: 346-348, May 13, 1944, eval- 
uates Army methods of language instruction from the point of view of their 
possible contribution to post-war language instruction. He points out first 
that thirty-six weeks of fifteen periods each equal 540 periods, or the equivalent 
of a four-hour college course through nine semesters. In this time the Army 
student is being taught successfully to understand a foreign language and to 
make himself understood to a certain degree. This, he points out, can hardly 
be called learning languages “in a hurry,” much less .“by miracles.” The im- 
portant question, he says, is “Do we give our students such a basic training 
as will enable them to go beyond the stage of imitating the teacher and 
memorizing what he is telling them, i.e. of the Mim-mem method.” He 
calls attention to the fact that the Army is not neglecting and can not neglect - 
grammatical training. “Whoever thinks that grammatical instruction can be 
eliminated in training students to speak and write a foreign language cor- 
rectly and idiomatically believes in miracles indeed.” Grammatical training 
in the Army program is, however, training in functional grammar. “Although 
our approach is entirely oral, . . . experience during the first three months 
shows clearly that our method in no way leads the student away from the 
printed or written word. .. . In addition to giving the qualified student a con- 
siderable speech fluency in a condensed period of very intensive training, they 
lead him at the same time to a well-founded understanding of the printed 
page, that is, to the vast resources of the foreign culture.” 


W. T. P. 


“Entertaining Features in the Teaching of Modern Languages.”—Johannes 
Nabholz, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 409-412, May, 1944, describes 
methods used in oral instruction in German to ASTP students at Rutgers 
University. Commenting on the alleged miraculous’ results of military methods, 
such as teaching a speaking knowledge of a foreign tongue in twelve hours, 
he says, “I must confess that I never met anyone, soldier or civilian, who has 

actually learned a new language in such a short time.” Methods used at 
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Rutgers to enliven classroom activities in language classes include the prepara- 
tion and presentation of scenarios; dramatization of stories; singing of songs 
in the foreign tongue; memorizing of short plays; playing of card games 
resembling our game of authors; guessing games; the group-telling of stories, 
each person adding one sentence; presentation of radio skits; debates; acting- 
out of travel situations; group discussions of selected problems; playing of 
athletic games with all explanations and disputes in the foreign language; 
and sight-seeing tours conducted in the foreign language. “Of course,” says 
Professor Nabholz, “there is no short cut to the mastery of a language. The 
entertaining features listed in this article are only a means of making the 
subject more attractive and the learning process more enjoyable. In all of my 
classes I stress again and again the fact that hard work and consistent effort 
are the only road to success. A thorough understanding of the more essential 
elements of grammar is the absolute prerequisite for a reasonable degree of 
accuracy in the spoken language.” 
W. T. P. 


“The War-Time Language Program as Related to Post-War Language 
Teaching.”—Mark E. Hutchinson, in School and Society, 60: 33-36, July 15, 
1944, considers the new intensive method of learning languages in the light of 
established and accepted principles of learning, and expresses scepticism con- 
cerning the results claimed for the new method. The main characteristics of 
the new method, he states, are: (1) learning to understand and speak a 
language by hearing and imitating speakers of that language; (2) the teacher 
to be a trained linguist, assisted by a native informant who only speaks and 
repeats phrases and sentences; (3) no writing done until some facility in 
speaking has been gained; (4) learning not through grammatical rules but by 
committing to memory and imitating phrases, sentences, and longer passages; 
(5) many hours of intensive study during the early weeks. Hutchinson be- 
lieves the results so far obtained by this method have been due largely to 
high motivation and increased hours spent in the classroom rather than to the 
method. Continued use of this method after the war is desirable, furthermore, 
only if speaking is to come before reading. “I for one am loath to give up the 
idea that, even for modern languages, ability to read and understand ‘the 
language is the most important objective for the liberally educated man.” In 
regard to the probable effectiveness of the new method, Hutchinson quotes 
Professor Emile B. de Sauzé to the effect that after the age of eleven or 
twelve, individuals can not learn by memorizing without reasoning and that 
if required to do so they are distressed and refuse to go on with language 
study. The writer closes with the admonition to take with a grain of salt 
extravagant. statements about the new method, but to keep an open mind and 
use such parts of it as give good results in the classroom. 


“Middlebury College and the Army Method of Teaching Languages.”— 
Margaret L. Fayer, acting editor, Middlebury (Vt.) College News Bureau, 
in a letter to the editor of School and Society, 60: 79-80, July 29, 1944, calls 
attention to the accomplishments of Middlebury College in foreign language 
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instruction during the past twenty-nine years, and in the light of that long 
experience, makes certain reservations on the Army method as applied to 
the schools. Pointing out that the average school or college class does not 
operate under the same intensive conditions as the army program, Miss Fayer 
says that the school program must either be so organized or must be greatly 
extended in time in order to accomplish comparable results, She points out 
further that exclusive attention to oral skill is not well-balanced instruction. 
“The high schools and colleges should link all aspects of a country’s contem- 
porary status with the drill in linguistic skills. In addition to oral work, reading 
should be stressed as a tool for acquiring mature information and as a basis for 
reports and class discussions.” Middlebury College experience also has shown 
that the teacher of a foreign language is of the utmost importance. No “in- 
formant” or phonograph record “can match the effectiveness of a first-class 
teacher. Modern language teachers should, therefore, be encouraged with 
adequate salaries and reasonable teaching loads to improve their training both 
in the language and in related fields.” After the war, foreign language courses 
in our schools should emphasize the spoken tongue, yet not neglect “the 
cultural and political background of the country from which it springs.” Only 
thus shall we at the same time train linguists and prepare our people for 
peace based on understanding. 
W. T. P. 


“Foreign Languages and the Army Program.”—The Commission on Trends 
in Education of The Modern Language Association, in School and Society, 
60: 78-79, July 29, 1944, has published a prepared statement concerning meth- 
ods and accomplishments of the ASTP foreign language programs, to clar- 
ify thought on this subject. The statement expresses satisfaction with the 
results attained and with public interest manifested in the undertaking. It 
disclaims discovery of a “magical new method,” pointing out that the entire 
language program was designed by teachers of foreign languages in consulta- 
tion with the War Department, and carried out by them. The Army “wisely 
recognized the inadequacy of the time previously allotted to foreign language 
study, and it provided for intensive practice in the oral use of the language 
with small groups of learners.” The ASTP provided fifteen hours a week 
of classroom instruction, “of which ten hours were devoted to intensive prac- 
tice with groups of not more than ten students—practice largely oral and al- 
ways in the foreign tongue.” Under the limitations of the civilian curriculum 
in foreign language study, objectives have had to be severely restricted. “It 
is our earnest hope that the administrative officers of our institutions will now 
provide for the extension and intensification of the foreign language program. 
We believe that this would make possible the creation of a body of American 
citizens whose knowledge of other languages would be adequate for our 
international contacts in post-war days.” 

W. T. P. 


“Lessons from the Army Language Courses.”—-William Frauenfelder, in 
School and Society, 60: 123-124, August 19, 1944, defends the Army language 
courses from attacks that have been made upon them, and points out positive 
benefits to peace-time language teaching that will accrue from the ASTP 
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experience. The author directs his remarks especially at Ephraim Cross, of 
the College of the City of New York, and points out weaknesses in his argu- 
ments.’ Frauenfelder notes that although the experiment at Bard College was 
too short-lived to be conclusive, yet, at the end of six months, “about fifty 
per cent of the students .. . were adjudged by the Army examiners to be 
sufficiently fluent in French or German to be immediately available for 
services in special branches.” He admits that there is nothing new or revo- 
lutionary about the methods used, but the Armed Forces provided the oppor- 
tunity for trying them in a practical experiment. Frauenfelder also calls at- 
tention to the incorrectness of Dr. Cross’s statement regarding the use of 
foreigners as teachers of their native tongue. The ASTP program recom- 
mends the use, not of foreign teachers, but of informants under the direction 
of trained linguists. In regard to Dr. Cross’s statement that emphasis on the 
spoken language is inadequate in modern civilization, Frauenfelder replies 
that neither is the reading method adequate. The Army method merely placed 
emphasis on the spoken language, without ignoring reading and writing skills. 
The author believes that after the war, in their training of civilians for posi- 
tions demanding language competence, colleges will gain from the lessons 
learned in the Army’s experience. They must especially allow more time for 
concentration on foreign language study, abandon three-times-a-week classes 
in favor of daily classes, reduce the size of language classes, and increase the 
teaching staffs of language departments. 
W. T. P. 


“A Report on Foreign Languages.”—This unsigned article in School and © 
Society, 60: 167-168, September 9, 1944, reports the status of foreign language 
teaching in some of the universities and colleges of the country at the begin- 
ning of this academic year in September, 1944. “One of the innovations that 
has attracted wide attention has been the change in the teaching of foreign 
languages—a direct outcome of the Army’s experiment in many ASTP units 
throughout the country.” Among universities that are planning courses along 
the lines of the ASTP training are: the University of Pittsburgh, with new 
conversational courses in Portuguese and Russian; Columbia University, with 
a large program of courses in Spanish and Portuguese language and literature; 
Indiana University, with experimentation in three different methods of teach- 
ing elementary German; Wilson College, with a program emphasizing facility 
in the use of French for post-war reconstruction of France; the University 
of California, with increasing interest in the study of Oriental languages; 
and Cornell University, with special nine-month language and area training 
in Italian, Czech, German, Russian, and Chinese. : 

W. H. P. 


“A Note on the Dewey Classification of Spanish Literature.”—Agatha Boyd 
Adams, in the Library Journal, LXIX, 631-632, August, 1944, finds it curious 
that of all literatures only Spanish is singled out by Milton Dewey for critical 
evaluation in his Decimal Classification and Relative Index. Under Spanish 
literature, in small type, is to be found “what amounts to an outline of its 
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history,” due, presumably, to the “relative unfamiliarity of Spanish as com- 
pared with the others mentioned.” The writer wonders if when the second 
edition of Dewey was published in 1885 the compilers thought that no authorita- 
tive history of Spanish literature existed. Yet, she points out, Ticknor’s monu- 
mental work had appeared in 1849, and this was the century when Longfellow 
and Lowell as well as Ticknor were teaching Spanish at Harvard, and the 
Boston Public Library in 1877 listed over 7000 titles in its Catalogue of the 
Spanish Library of the Boston Public Library. 

There can be little doubt that the “critical distortion” done by the Dewey 
System to a “rich and significant culture” has contributed in great part to the 
lack of appreciation that the Spanish language and literature have suffered 
in this country. With its tone throughout of a “smug quality of disapproval 
and even condemnation” even “the most eager and inquiring mind might well 
be discouraged from the exploration of a realm in which the chief signposts 
are such words as ‘decadence’ and ‘bad taste.’” But not content with simple 
decadence, the compiler found it necessary to use “rapid decadence,” “com- 
plete decadence,” “complete poverty,” and to harp on Géngora’s “bad taste,” 
though today most critics agree that Géngora is one of Spain’s great poets 
and one that has had greatest influence both in Spanish America and Spain. 
Furthermore, Miss Adams points out, by actual count less than nineteen per 
cent of Géngora’s own work is “Gongoristic in style.” Not only is Géngora 
condemned, but “Cervantes is not praised, and Lope is mentioned for his 
fecundity rather than for his dramatic intensity and his magic poetry. Perhaps 
the recurrent phrase is never more disturbing than in the paragraph under 
Spanish Miscellany (Golden Age, 1516-1700), when the compiler remarks 
from his lofty seat of judgment, ‘Bad taste manifests itself here as else- 
where,’ and in the next sentence lists the great mystics, .. .” 


F. H. S. 


“Is a Solution Possible in Spain?”—Alfredo Mendizabal, in the Common- 
weal, XL, 345-348, July 28, 1944. Yes, replies Sefior Mendizabal, after analyzing 
the difficulties that stand in the way—the various Spanish factions, notably the 
Basque Nationalists, the Anarchists, the Junta Suprema de Unién Nacional 
of the Communists, barred from the Junta de Liberacién, the union of Re- 
publican parties with headquarters in Mexico, which vindicates “the right 
of the Spaniards to recover their free institutions,” and affirms “respect for 
the fundamental principles of the republican constitution.” 

But “. . . a development bristling with difficulties and dangers is near at 
hand, that of the liquidation of the present state of affairs in Spain. The most 
imprudent thing of all would be to trust to sheer force or intrigue in the 
effort to turn aside an historical process which itself is inexorable. But after 
the present chaos a new and more just order must be established. That its 
acceptance may be possible for the great majority of the people, they must 
participate directly in its creation and before long, in its consolidation. And in 
order to achieve such a result, there is no other way than that of a democratic 
exercise of liberty. To make this possible and accept it calmly will be the 
primary duty of the Spanish people. Not to oppose it is the fundamental guar- 
antee which Spain will claim of the other nations and their governments.” 

F. H. S. 
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“The Three Spains.”—Aubrey F. G. Bell, in Books Abroad, XVIII, 215- 
221, Summer, 1944. Fidelino de Figueiredo’s Espanha (Sao Paulo) divides 
Spain into Left and Right, or the admirers and condemners of Philip II, “the 
man who forever divided Spain. .. .” But Mr. Bell believes that a third, and 
more difficult to comprehend, is the real Spain, which the Brazilian finds dis- 
concerting and consequently “deals with it too cursorily and fails to discover 
here the kernel not only of the Spanish problem but of the universal problem 
of our times as well as its possible solution. . . .” 

In round figures this third Spain represents twenty millions as against five 
for the other two, and they are described by Figueiredo as “sound and indif- 
ferent.” Mr. Bell finds it strange that modern political theory “refuses to see 
with the eye of Coleridge” who “perceived that the fall of Spain by.no means 
implied the fall of the individual Spaniard. ... For it the peasantry stands for 
the two evils, poverty and illiteracy, which modern civilization despises and 
against which it has resolutely set its face. . . . It is a comfortable doctrine, 
but anyone who has lived in Spain knows that it is a complete misrepresentation 
of the facts. They are still the wisest and happiest part of the population. 
They are poor and happy, ignorant and wise. But if the people is converted 
into a narrow society of bourgeois and bureaucrats, will not the spring run 
dry?... 

“It was because the Spanish Renaissance retained the popular and religious 
elements which the Italian Renaissance lacked . . . that Spain in the sixteenth 
century produced masterpieces which bid fair to outlive even those of Italy. 
The University of Salamanca and other seats of learning provided scope and 
hope for the poorest student. From the humblest houses and the poverty- 
stricken villages of Spain sprang a Cisneros or Pizarro, Arias Montano or 
Zurbaran. The handicrafts of the people are now the treasures of the museums 
and art dealers, its dances for subtlety and grace have not been excelled by 
the most exquisite ballet. . . . In manners and dress, in purity of speech, in 
courtesy and dignity, in their customs and traditions, in their more genial way 
of life, their simple faith, their cheerful gaiety, their inherited ‘wisdom of the 
race,’ the peasants are superior to those whom use and convention call their 
superiors. .. .” 

Nor does Mr. Bell agree with Figueiredo that civil war, latent or actual, is 
inevitable. But he does believe that “Democracy must enlarge its mind, and 
Governments, ceasing to look upon the people as revolutionary and dangerous, 
must no longer allow themselves to be blackmailed by minorities. The State 
must at whatever cost establish millions of nuclei of secure and independent 
peasant families in absolute ownership of the soil, devoting all its resources 
to this one end, since, if this end can be attained, the other aims or evils 
upon which it now lavishes its expenditure, unemployment, social welfare, 
health, and education (or rather culture) will look after themselves. .. . 
They must themselves pass into the people and in a new Renaissance unite 
their culture to the ancient culture of the people, instead of divorcing them 
as was done in the sixteenth-century Renaissance. . . . Mere money and book- 
learning will then soon assume their proper place in the scheme of things. 
Only so can art and literature descend from their ivory towers and become a 
genuine part of life, work and song going together, as in the Middle Ages, 
while modern science will see to it that the life is not one of hardship or dull- 
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ness... . It is a land of individualists and perhaps after all there are not 
three but 25,000,000 Spains. The question whether this individualism is to be 
given free scope to develop its genius or is going to be subjected to the ‘im- 
personal scythe’ . . . is a question of vital importance to the future welfare of 
mankind.” 


F. H. S. 


“Peace and Unity in Spain.”—José Castillejo, in the Contemporary Review 
(London), No. 945, 142-145, September, 1944. Summary of the Spanish strug- 
gle of Guelfs and Ghibellines from the time of the Emperor Theodosius, who 
first introduced the scheme of partnership between Church and State in 380 
A.D., down to Franco’s “educational reforms” to restore Catholic unity. 

In the Franco régime all professors, teachers, “suspected of unorthodoxy, 
in some cases without adducing the slightest proof,” have been purged from 
university and school staffs. Others have been subject to “purification,” con- 
sisting of “punishments, humiliations, tests of obedience, reductions of salaries, 
admonitions, and vigilance until their pernicious ideas are eliminated.” Re- 
ligious instruction is compulsory, and all “learned Academies, embodied in an 
‘Institute of Spain,’ have been placed under the auspices of the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary.” 

The “University Ordination Law” of July 29, 1943, proclaims that “the 
University shall conform its teaching to the Catholic dogmas and morals and 
to the prescriptions of the Canon Law now in force . . . shall also conform 
its educational and teaching activities to the program of the Phalangist move- 
ment ... under the patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas. . . . All students must 
join the Spanish University Syndicate of the Phalanx (SEU) and no one may 
obtain scholarships in Spain or abroad without a favorable report from the 
SEU as to his ‘political preparation.’ .. . Every professor has to submit the 
outline of his lectures each term, for the approval of the Rector, and they 
must conform to the principles which inspire the State.” “We want Intoler- 
ance” proclaim Phalangist newspapers in large headings. (Which facts and 
citations are in curious contrast to the words of educational propagandists 
from Franco’s Spain who have been lecturing in American colleges and uni- 
versities in recent months. ) 

The author asks if a body like the War Refugee Board could not negotiate 
for the expatriation of those who within Spain resist and send out “secret 
messages asking to be taken out, in order to live and educate their children 
where there is freedom of ideas? . . . Could not the Hispanic countries of 
America facilitate the definitive settlement of these and other prospective 
immigrants? Could not the Anglo-Saxon nations grant credits if capital is 
needed?” These Spaniards that “carry seeds of minorities which are seeds of 
liberty and law,” and who “may give valuable help in the industrial and educa- 
tional reconstruction after the war”—can’t they be granted at least “a status 
and an international passport of the Nansen type? .. . If Philip II opened in 
Spain colleges for the persecuted Irish Catholics, colleges in British Uni- 
versities for persecuted Spaniards would be a noble reciprocity.” 


F. H. S. 
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“Inter-American Intellectual Cooperation?’—Rafael Heliodoro Valle, in 
Books Abroad, XVIII, 8-12, Winter, 1944. Libraries are donated and nothing is 
heard of them after dedication day, Latin American intellectuals visit Mexico 
and promise to devote themselves on their return home to the spread of 
knowledge about the sister republic, congresses are held—but the years pass 
“and the work of enlightenment is neglected.” This author thinks it is because 
most of the “cultural messengers are victims of bureaucratic insecurity,” 
because of difficulties of getting in touch with authors or the government de- 
partment that distributes books, because many artists and writers for lack of 
time neglect their correspondence, because of the smallness of Latin American 
editions—often no more than two hundred copies, lack of bibliographical 
annuals in many countries, the lack of such information at American con- 
sulates, censorship in such countries as Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, etc. 

Reference is made to‘ the Peruvian historian, Jorge Basadre, who said 
recently in Buenos Aires: “Mutual understanding is not easy to arrive at, but 
it can be attained by cultural interchange, independently of the interposition 
of bureaucracies and experts, that is to say, of the methods of the North 
Americans, those active children of the over-intellectual eighteenth century 
who love simplification. Their methods do not suit our temper; we trust rather 
to the movement of human impulses and the gravitation of psychological 
imponderables, . . .” 

Sr. Valle also suggests visits by North Americans who are specialists and 
who know and have travelled in Latin America, to tell about North American 
letters, and visits by similarly-prepared Latin Americans here; and the estab- 
lishment of a Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in every Latin American capital, 
or a representative of the American Library Association, as a clearing house 
on publishing information and inter-library exchange, “For books will cer- 
tainly prove the best ambassadors.” 

F, H. S. 


“Our Step-child: Puerto Rico.”—Richard Pattee, in The Atlantic Monthly, 


CLXXIV, 97-102, September, 1944. Referring to Governor Tugwell’s statement | 


that it is doubtful if the Puerto Rican people face a future more secure than 
was the case at the time of the American occupation, and the storm of protest 
that ensued, Mr. Pattee analyzes this culturally “tropical outpost of Spain,” 
“the very opposite of the unoccupied frontier,” inhabited by a homogeneous 
people with a precociously keen sense of politics, who probably had no desire 
to acquire “the habits, mores, and prejudices of the citizen of Akron... .” 

We have never tried, he says, to understand this “permanently frustrated 
people” with its deep colonial state of mind. Nor have they ever been granted 
a plebiscite to determine the desire of the majority—whether for statehood, 
independence, colonial status. ... As for the schools that blossomed all over 
the island after the advent of the Americans, there is grave doubt as to their 
accomplishments, with the neglect of Hispanic cultural backgrounds, the in- 
sistence on the English language. Education is wider spread, yes, “but culture 
has lost immeasurably in depth and profundity. It is significant that one of the 
first acts of the American administration after the occupation was to cancel 
all grants by the state for cultural or artistic purposes.” 
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Economically, too, Puerto Rico has been depressed by American tariff and 
trade restrictions and “sugar economy” that leave half the workers unemployed. 
And as for “preparing” the people for some kind of self-government, the writer 
finds them as capable as the citizens of any of our states, perhaps more so. He 
realizes that independence is “out” for the duration, of course, but he does feel 
that a degree of political independence is certainly feasible. As for statehood— 
in which Congress has never shown the slightest interest—he asks if “one 
state of the nation in which another culture, another langugage, and another 
mode of life predominate,” is desirable either for us or Puerto Rico, since with 
statehood its “cultural disruption . . . might be far more dangerous than that 
which has taken place to date.” For Puerto Rico’s real problem, aside from 
the material one, is a moral one, “the recapture of a sense of destiny,” re- 
discovery of herself, recovery of lost confidence. “Are we willing to translate 
into action what we say we are fighting for in this war? Puerto Rico will be a 
proving ground of our good faith.” 


F. H. S. 


“Four Cuban Novelists.”—José Antonio Portuondo, in Books Abroad, 
XVIII, 235-238, Summer, 1944. The year 1930 marked the beginning of a 
period of intense revolutionary agitation in Cuba and also the starting point 
of a renaissance of Cuban narrative literature, with Man and the Land as 
vital themes. And land was no longer landscape, but a character, a tragic 
theme, man a symbol of collective suffering, no fictional entity. This unrest 
“with its splitting-up of immediate reality into different aspects . . . has made 
for the dominance of the story . . . and has also created novels with a similar 
fragmentary quality. . .. This is true of . . . Hombres sin mujer, our best 
novel of all time, . . . and also of Tilin Garcia, by Carlos Enriques, which, in 
spite of errors that are due to the author’s inexperience, is the freshest and 
most brilliant novel of recent years. . . .” 

“Luis Felipe Rodriguez is a strong and ironic voice clamoring for the 
redemption of a betrayed land. ... (Marcos Antilla). Carlos Montenegro .. . 
is troubled by the problem of suffering and the exploitation of mankind. (Los 
Héroes). . .. In Serpa (Felisa y yo) the anecdote is almost always a mere 
point of departure for artistic elaboration, in L. Felipe Rodriguez it is a spring- 
board for the denunciation of the suffering of those countries which are a prey 
to imperialist exploitation, in Montenegro it is the substantiating fact by 
which he demonstrates the tragedy of a man or men... . 

“Time is the principal character in the stories of Lino Novas Calvo... 
in which things take place and acts occur in the imagination, devoured by the 
anguished night of time which has no bottom, in which human events can be 
seen (La Luna nona) ... sense of magical fatality makes sorrow and death 
appear simple and natural . . . like irresistible forces which crush man with 
serene cruelty.” Effective is his cinematographic technique and skillful use 
of popular language. . . . Novas Calvo is the most universal of contemporary 
fiction writers, Serpa the most artistic, Rodriguez the most Cuban, Montenegro 
the most robust, concludes the writer. They have brought “a new conception 
of reality into Cuban writing, they are already important figures in the litera- 
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ture of the Spanish-speaking nations and each in his way interprets the new 
spirit abroad in the world... .” 


F. H. S. 


“Mexican Workshop.”—Elizabeth Wilder, in the Nation, CLIX, 299, Sep- 
tember 9, 1944. The Taller de Grafica Popular is a workshop founded some 
seven years ago in Mexico City by a group of younger artists, members of 
the League of Revolutionary Writers and Artists, chief among whom were 
Leopoldo Méndez and Alfredo Zalce. This workshop was not a school or sales- 
room, because these artists “wanted to work together not merely because 
presses are too expensive to own individually, but because they believed that 
cooperative work raises the stature of the individual artist.” They printed for 
the people—handbills and notices for workers’ groups, posters urging farmers 
to sell their grain to the cooperatives, awakening farmers to dangers of infla- 
tion, corridos—“wonderful illustrated ballads on current events, which would 
be sung in the far places of Mexico, to inform the people why the nation was 
at war. ... They were also, miraculously, keeping themselves in food and 
clothing, and paying the rent of the Taller.” 

But this year, when Leopoldo Méndez made a new lithograph for the annual 
Sal6én de Grabado, he put P. A. N. (Partido de Accién Nacional, otherwise 
known as Sinarquistas) on “the disembodied form of assassination which 
thrusts out its pistol,” referring to the attempt on Avila Camacho’s life. And 
it was rejected, the jury admitted, for political reasons. So Leopoldo, “and all 
the other boys,” and the refugee artists, too, took their lithographs back to the 
Taller and opened their own exhibition. Curiously, “Everyone wanted to be in 
the protest exhibition.” Siqueiros and the “Old Guard, so long isolated from 
the younger men, Rivera and Orozco, sent prints, ‘The works collected in this 
exhibition,’ the catalogue said, ‘constitute a demonstration of the solidarity 
of their authors against any anti-democratic discrimination in art.’” It demon- 
strated also the “vitality of an art which refuses to be cut off from life.” 

“For the purely aesthetic consequences of this exhibition promise to be 
excellent.” Lithographers and painters are all eager to work there again. 
“A portfolio on the ‘Drama of the War’ has been projected as a collective 
enterprise for the Taller. . . . ‘This whole thing has the feeling of steps ahead,’ 
an artist says... . ‘It is important because we stood together, and now we will 
work together: there is a regeneration of that cooperative spirit of the early 
mural-painting days.’” 

F. H. S. 


“Reconversion in English.”—Henry Seidel Canby, in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, XXVII, 16, September 30, 1944. Pointing out the dangers of 
educational “reconversion” that uncritically tends to reject all tradition, such 
as aided Nazism in the last post-war period, the editorial states that we have 
not failed to teach the beauty of English literature, nor inter-relationships, 
nor technical studies, but “we have very definitely failed in the effective teach- 
ing of literature as the best record of the tradition of man’s imagination—the 
tradition of its values, its diseases, its defeats, its false values, as well as of 
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its true values, its idealisms, the longtime endurance in it of the qualities 
of human nature that after all have been struggling up after every down 
through recorded history. And with this purpose might very well go a recon- 
sideration of the art of literature as the means by which tradition is made 
communicable. For literature, like the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and 
music, is a language which can be self-acquired by the sensitive and highly 
intelligent, but by most of us must be learned, like a foreign language, which 
yields only to study of the means of understanding. 

“It would seem that for a while at least all other more utilitarian (though 
not more useful) purposes of the teaching of English, such as better expres- 
sion, a greater urbanity, or the invaluable sources of pleasure in intelligent 
reading, should be subordinated, or coordinated, or what you will. Literature 
is our orange which we have let the young toss away half-squeezed.” 

F. H.S. 

“Will Educators Lose the Peace ?”—Norman Cousins, in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, XXVII, 20-21, September 16, 1944. “Can we prevent 
worldwide anarchy in education after this war?”’—asks the editor in the 
Annual Education Number, after a summary of historian William G. Shep- 
herd’s findings that the First World War simply was not being taught in 
France, Germany, England, or even the United States, in our last post-war 
period, because of the impossibility of satisfying the many violent factions. 
But who can doubt, asks Mr. Cousins, that the failure of education and edu- 
cators then helped bring on World War II, made possible the exploiting of 
ignorance by Mein Kampf, was an open invitation to Hitler? 

What an opportunity for the talked-of International Office of Education! 
“What an opportunity to act with courage, imagination, and intelligence! 
Why would it not be possible, for example, for such an Office to appoint a 
committee of leading historians, men whose allegiance to scholarship is 
greater than their individual partisan views, and charge them with the respon- 
sibility for writing the story of the last five or ten years? .. .” This is not 
regarded as a cure-all, but it is important to start the public thinking on this 
“before the jealousies and cleavages and sharp contests for power that are 
almost certain to follow this war take their toll of the schools, which can least 
afford it.” 

This Annual Education Number has other interesting articles. Harry J. Car- 
man in “The Making of Leadership” points out the responsibilities of colleges 
to returning service men matured by war... . For “when you have no leaders, 
in the sense I have developed, you get a Fuehrer. . .. We do not have enough 
democracy, for democracy is measured by the number of its leaders. . . .” 
Jacques Barzun asks “If Teachers Are Escapists” in the section “Strictly Per- 
sonal,” answering that “Teaching in America is a twenty-four-hour job, 
twelve months in the year: sabbatical leaves are provided so you can have 
your coronary thromboses off the campus.” 

In “The Literature of Education,” Robert Ulrich, referring to the feud 
between liberal arts and Schools of Education, defends educational journals, 
but does wonder if “our whole modern scholarship is still capable of under- 
standing the depth, the creative, and, alas, also the destructive forces in human 
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civilization.” For he finds in the typical teaching and writing of liberal arts 

scholars “little profound consciousness of the deeper dimensions and resources 

of life out of which the great religious prophets, the great philosophers and 
artists, or a Pestalozzi and Grundtvig, have drawn their courage and inspira- ' 
tion.” American scholarship in general needs a genuine revolution or there 

will be “more and more information, but less and less full and true education. 

And the best of the young Americans will have to look outside their colleges 

and universities in order to find help and guidance in the very realms of life 

where they need it most.” 


F. H. S. 


History and the Liberal Arts.”—-Theodore M. Greene, in the Yale Review, 
XXXIV, 64-75, Autumn, 1944. A philosopher reviews the current liberal arts 
confusion and restates that liberal arts are disciplines, that their pursuit is 
humanizing and liberating, and that the ever-increasing tendency to specializa- 
tion is harmful to creative scholarship. He also points out the dangers lurking 
in the present “emergence of family alliances” in the natural sciences, social 
studies, and arts and letters, warning that the proper development of each and 
the contribution of each to the other liberal disciplines will be imperilled by a 
too-close affiliation of mathematics with the natural sciences, and of language 
study with literature. And as for philosophy, distinguished by catholicity of 
interest and concern to relate all human knowledge, it certainly defies divisional 
cataloguing, yet it is “invariably forced into the Procrustean bed of one or 
other of these three divisions, with the inevitable result that its distinctive 
contribution to scholarship and to undergraduate instruction is largely un- j 
tapped.” 

History’s function is somewhat similar, he states, for the historian like the 
philosopher must concern himself with both facts and values. History is both 
a science and an art in its researches into the historical process and the 
imaginative reconstruction of episodes, movements, periods, personages, “with 
due regard to their human significance.” It is also the mediator between 
philosophy and science, arts and letters, in its concern “with the richly unique 
and dynamically universal, with the timeless as it manifests itself in the 
temporal, with values as they reveal themselves in concrete human situations. 
And it is also the corrective to “man’s inveterate temporal, spatial, and cul- 
tural provincialisms.” Thus is history especially well qualified to bring about a 
reconciliation between the sciences and arts and letters. But let the historian 
beware of childish dogmatism, adolescent skepticism; intellectually and spirit- 
ually mature, let him develop a truly philosophical temper, and work with the 
philosopher, thus helping each other “to achieve a mature perspective on 
life. . . . Philosophy, divorced from history, remains a play of meaningless 
abstractions; history without philosophy cannot discover those meaningful 
and illuminating patterns in the historical process which depend upon wise 
judgment and appraisal... .” 

F. H. S. 


“The Spanish American Book.”—Concha Meléndez, in Books Abroad, 18:' | 
225-230, Summer, 1944, describes recent Spanish American books from the 
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viewpoint of attractiveness of format, and discusses certain aspects of the 
book-publishing business in Spanish American countries, The first books 
printed in Spanish America were published in Mexico; they were religious 
works prepared by missionaries in the Indian languages of Mexico. The first 
really Hispano-American book, however, in the sense that it had an American 
author, setting, and content, was El Arauco Domado by Pedro de Offa, pub- 
lished in Lima in 1596. Miss Meléndez finds that “this book of Pedro de Ofia 
anticipates the characteristics of our young Hispano-American writers, par- 
ticularly those of the Modernist school.” Among the enemies of the Hispano- 
American book, Miss Meléndez names the reader who does not buy books but 
begs them from the authors, the irresponsible bibliographic note written 
hastily by incompetent persons, the printers who are not artists in their 
profession, and piratical publishers. The Hispanic American book has fared 
best in Argentina and Mexico. Book publishing in Buenos Aires has been 
advanced by the migration of Spanish publishing houses to that city. Mexico, 
although not the largest producer of books, has “the largest number of book- 
stores, the largest number of public libraries, and the largest number of readers 
that I have seen in any city of Hispanic America.” Miss Meléndez finds that 
“the typographical arts in Mexico continue a long tradition of beauty.” The 
best publishing house in Chile is the Talleres Nascimento in Santiago. Minis- 
tries of Education and universities in several countries have published im- 
portant books. Miss Meléndez concludes with the assertion that a book’s 
attractive physical appearance attracts intelligent and appreciative readers. 
Wil. 


“Practical Inter-Americanism.”—Henry Grattan Doyle, in the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, 78: 429-436, August, 1944, reviews the two years of 
work of the Washington Inter-American Training Center, carried on under 
his direction between 1942 and 1944. Classes in Spanish and Portuguese, and 
lectures on the history, geography, economics, politics, culture, and psychology 
of the various Latin American countries were conducted in rooms of the Pan 
American Union building and in other available space provided by the Govern- 
ment agencies served, often in as many as forty different locations about the 
Nation’s Capital. “And the instruction was free—all that was required was 
that the student should be an employee of the United States Government, 
recommended in writing by his office superior on the ground that providing 
this training would improve the functioning of that particular office with 
respect to the Latin American activities of the Government.” The Center 
provided instruction for more than 10,300 enrollees, including 1,500 from the 
Armed Services, and many scientists, economists, engineers, educators, health 
officials, and industrial and agricultural specialists. “The Center was estab- 
lished by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs under a contract with 
the American Council of Learned Societies, which administered it throughout 
its existence.” A similar center operated in Philadelphia during the summer of 
1942. The Director of the Washington Center was Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 
of The George Washington University; the Assistant Director was Sefior 
Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Chief of the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Pan American Union. Instructors were almost exclusively native speakers 
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of the language they taught and represented most of the Latin American 
countries. Many experts in Latin American affairs, resident in Washington, 
were on the staff of special lecturers. “The system of instruction used in the 
language classes . . . emphasized speaking ability to the exclusion of every- 
thing else.” The work of the Center was successful and rewarding to all who 
participated in it. 


“Sarmiento the Teacher.”—Clara Cutler Chapin, in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, 78: 481-486, September, 1944, gives an excellent summary 
of the life of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, devoting especial attention to his 
work as a teacher. September 11, the anniversary of his death in the year 
1888, is celebrated in the Western Hemisphere as Teacher’s Day. The article 
begins with Sarmiento’s early life in San Juan, Argentina, where he was born 
on February 15, 1811. Outstanding in his early school work, Sarmiento con- 
tinued his reading and study in spite of his forced journeys to Chile to escape 
the tyranny of the government. School teaching, journalistic work, and text- 
book writing occupied his early years in Chile. He organized a normal school 
in Chile, and became a professor in the University of Chile. Sarmiento was a 
diligent student of foreign languages, learning by his own efforts, with the 
occasional aid of tutors, French, English, Italian, and Portuguese. In 1845, 
while living.in Chile, Sarmiento wrote Facundo, which brought renown to 
its author. The eminent author and educator was invited by the Chilean 
government to make an official journey to Europe to study primary schools. 
Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, Algiers, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Zurich, 
Munich, Berlin, and London were in his itinerary, On the way back to Chile 
he visited the United States and made the acquaintance of Horace Mann, 
then secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. Two books, 
De la educacién popular, and Viajes por Europa, Africa y América, were 
the result of his travels. Nearly twenty years later, Sarmiento revisited the 
United States as Minister Plenipotentiary of Argentina. Here he interested 
himself in education, attended educational meetings, and made the acquaintance 
of many educators and scholars. From 1868 to 1874 Sarmiento was president 
of Argentina. He worked constantly for schools and for freedom of the 
press. Following his presidency he was director of schools, first for the 
province of Buenos Aires, later for the nation. He brought many teachers from 
the United States to help build the school system of Argentina. In 1883 he 
published Conflicto y armonias de las razas en América. He died in Paraguay 
September 11, 1888. His works fill fifty-two volumes. 

W. T. P. 


“What Do Our School Books Say About Latin America?”—Donn V. Hart, 
in The Harvard Educational Review, 14: 210-220, May, 1944, presents a sur- 
vey of the findings of a Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects of the American Council on Education, which began 
its work in the autumn of 1942, “The survey was not the device of a pressure 
group, but a dispassionate analysis by qualified scholars of what young citizens 
of the United States are being taught about Latin America.” The chairman of 
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the Committee was Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, historian from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Spanish teachers were represented on the Committee 
by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washington University. “Ap- 
proximately eight hundred textbooks used in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, or colleges, collections of songs for group-singing and music for 
school orchestras, a long list of biographies of Latin American leaders, over 
one hundred educational motion pictures, book illustrations, museum cata- 
logues, and art objects available for general use in the schools and colleges 
were closely examined. . . . While the survey examined books written spe- 
cifically about Latin America, the Committee’s major concern was with 
teaching materials for general school courses. . .. While in history, art, geog- 
raphy, biography, and too many other subjects surveyed, improvement of 
teaching materials now in use were recommended—in several cases strongly 
urged—the Committee’s final conclusions offer praise for the improvement 
which has been made during the past quarter of a century.” The survey showed 
an encouraging growth of interest in serious Latin American music. Defects 
in textbooks found to be common were “inaccuracy of information and detail, 
a conscious and unconscious emphasis on racial prejudices, and a tendency to 
stress the picturesque or ‘romantic’ elements of Latin America.” In spite of 
these faults, “There is now more good teaching material about Latin America 
available for educational purposes in the United States than ever existed 
before.” 
W. T. P. 


“An Open Letter to Teachers of Mathematics.”—A. M. Withers, in The 
Mathematics Teacher, 37: 212-214, May, 1944, “links together . . . the for- 
tunes of the pure mathematics in the high schools and colleges with those of 
the ancient and modern languages.” He directs his remarks particularly at an 
article in the February, 1943 issue of Clearing House by Mr. Philip Blumberg, 
which attacks high-school algebra and geometry. Withers believes that “the 
“mathematical and the language disciplines have much in common from the 
intellectual point of view.” He attacks Mr. Blumberg particularly for using 
“the peculiarly insidious method of citing out of context the words of well- 
known friends of mathematics and the foreign languages to confound all 
other friends of these subjects.” Withers points out that there are “a few, a 
very few, men of learning who seem to take a sort of pride in setting little 
store by their classical studies in so far as their control of a splendid English 
style is concerned. This is apparently the case with Will Durant, William 
Allan Neilson, and Winston Churchill.” All these men, however, had “a large 
amount of training in ancient and modern languages in their backgrounds,” 
which may well have been of “mighty service” in forming their prose style. 
Certainly “the Latinless individual . . . frequently betrays himself when he 
tries to soar above the flatter commonplaces of his native speech.” Without 
attempting to tell mathematics teachers what they can do to advance their 
own plans and purposes, Withers insists on the need for joining hands with 
the foreign language teachers. He believes that mathematics, history, the 
natural sciences, and the languages are fundamental as “initial preparation for 
life-long learning.” 


W. T. P. 
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“Inter-American Cultural Relations.”—G. Howland Shaw, in the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, 78: 421-424, August, 1944, surveys the activities 
of the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Department of State. These 
activities “have fallen into certain categories: the exchange of professors and 
students; travel grants to leaders of science, education, and the professions; 
assistance in the maintenance of libraries and the translation of books; and 
the use of motion pictures and radio.” Twenty-three professors have been 
exchanged between the United States and other republics in the Western 
Hemisphere. Students from the other American republics, principally graduate 
students in the fields of medicine, dentistry, the various sciences, and engineer- 
ing, have been assisted by traveling or maintenance grants. Grants have been 
offered for exchange visits in the Western Hemisphere by leaders of science, 
education, and the professions. Centers of American culture in Latin American 
countries, such as the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City, have been 
supported. They have circulated American books, exhibited motion pictures 
on the United States, presented lectures by American visitors, and offered 
classes in the English language. Grants have been given to publishers for the 
translation of American books into Spanish, the publisher then assuming re- 
sponsibility for the publication and distribution. Cultural Institutes have been 
aided in various countries, where classes for the teaching of English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese have been offered. The Department of State has cooperated 
with the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the Office of War In- 
formation in many activities here and abroad, including the showing of mo- 
tion pictures, and broadcasting of radio programs. Although not perfect, the 
program has been realistic and has met with approval and cooperation from 
American officials and foreign governments. 


W. 


“Inter-American Education.”"—F. A. Varrelman, in School and Society, 
60: 11-12, July 1, 1944, believes that “International Inter-American good- 
fellowship can best be developed through an international Inter-American 
educational program. . . . With an integrated school system, international in 
scope, with branches in each of the several states, a whole Inter-American 
psychology could be developed.” The writer suggests a Pan American Uni- 
versity, with associated preparatory schools, completely integrated to allow 
for freedom of transfer and to promote travel. He suggests financing the 
program partly by private endowment and partly by government aid. Guate- 
mala City and Ecuador are suggested as suitable locations for such a univer- 
sity because of their favorable climate and natural advantages. 


W. 


“Spanish or Pig-Latin for Third Graders.”—-Ouida Whitefield, in The Texas 
Outlook, 28: 32, August, 1944, pleads for the teaching of Spanish in the third 
grade of the elementary school. Children at this level are “most alert and 
ready to learn a new language,” and should not be left idle “to concoct pig- 
Latin, to use slang or a code system.” Children in the homes of foreign 
nationalities often speak two or more languages. The average pupil is capable 
of the same accomplishment if given a chance. “Why should he wait until 
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he gets to high school to learn a whole language? There he will be too self- 
conscious and will be afraid to try for fear a better classmate will notice his 
mistakes.” 

W. T. P. 


NOTES AND NEWS* Conducted by 


Maryjorte C. Jonnston, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Regional Conferences on Spanish and Portuguese Teaching.—During the fall 
and early winter months thirty Regional Conferences on the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese have been scheduled under the sponsorship of the 
National Education Association. In most instances the meetings have been or- 
ganized in connection with state education associations, though a few chapters 
of the A. A. T. S. as well as Schools of Education in certain universities 
have also sponsored conferences. Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, President of the 
A. A. T. S., is serving as General Director of the Conferences. 

The programs have been planned for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in 
the elementary and secondary schools and in colleges, for teachers in training, 
and for school administrators, curriculum-makers, teachers of other subjects 
concerned with Inter-American education, businessmen and others interested 
in bringing about better Inter-American understanding and cooperation. The 
principal topics for discussion at the conferences are: the place of languages 
in training for world citizenship, objectives to be stressed, lessons learned 
from the A. S. T. P. in language and area work, training of language teachers, 
new teaching materials, and Spanish in the elementary school. 

The places and dates of the conferences follow: 


Nashville, Tennessee, October 20 Salt Lake City, Utah, November 4 
Birmingham, Alabama, October 21 New Orleans, Louisiana, November 9 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 26 Austin, Texas, November 11 
Buffalo, New York, October 27 Little Rock, Arkansas, November 14 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, October 27 Los Angeles, California, November 18 
Detroit, Michigan, October 27-28 Mitchell, South Dakota, November 21 
Denver, Colorado, October 26-27 San Francisco, California, November 
Lincoln, Nebraska, October 26 25 
Omaha, Nebraska, October 27 Portland, Oregon, November 29 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, October Seattle, Washington, December 1 
28 Washington, D.C., December 9 
Lewiston, Maine, October 27 Springfield, Illinois, December 27 
Kansas City, Missouri, November 2 New York City, December 29 
Des Moines, lowa, November 2 Gainesville, Florida, January 12 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 3 Richmond, Virginia, January 13 
Topeka, Kansas, November 4 Cleveland, Ohio, February 17 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Reciprocal Educational Relationships——Upon the official invitation of the 
Mexican Government extended through the Mexican Minister of Education 
and the United States Ambassador in Mexico, Dr. John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, 
visited Mexico in September. The purpose of the conference was to exchange 
views with respect to reciprocal educational relationships between the two 
countries. According to a report in Education for Victory (October 3, 1944) 
some definite plans were developed, one of the most important of which was 
the recommendation made by the Minister and the Commissioner to their 
respective Governments that a continuing Mexican-American Joint Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange be established. This Commission, consisting of 
three people from each country, would meet twice each year to develop policies 
and programs of mutual help to the two countries in the field of education. 

In his welcoming address Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Education, 
expressed the hope that education may be given the place which it merits in 
the development of friendship among nations. “In America,” he said, “—in 
all of America and not only in Mexico and the United States—there is need of 
a serene drawing together of spirits, a more just understanding of what we 
are and a community of moral principles with regard to what we are attempt- 
ing to make of this continent, not through a formal convention destined to lie 
in the dead silence of archives, but rather through that tacit agreement of 
peoples which is the most efficacious and durable of treaties. . . . Anything 
that Mexico and the rest of the nations of this Hemisphere may do to under- 
stand each other on the basis of this liberal principle of education, will 
strengthen the bonds of our human relations.” 

Dr. Studebaker spoke of several forms of educational interchange. The 
following excerpt from his discussion of student-teacher exchange will be of 
particular interest to teachers of Spanish: 

“Since 1936, under the Buenos Aires Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, one visiting professor and two graduate students 
or teachers have been exchanged between the United States and each of the 
signatory nations. And since 1941 the United States Government has brought 
to the United States several hundred other teachers, interns, and trainees each 
year. This summer ninety-five teachers of Spanish from the United States 
have been studying here in a special Spanish Language Institute and I am 
informed that 1,750 of our students and teachers have been in the Summer 
School of the National University in Mexico City. 

“The value of these interchanges of students and of teachers has been demon- 
strated in principle. The principle has yet to be applied in a sufficiently wide- 
spread and multilateral way to make a lasting difference in the attitudes of 
the great rank and file of the people toward other nations and peoples. The 
number of exchanges has been limited—the students and teachers highly 
selected. Why not increase the number of exchanges, and make more demo- 
cratic the representation of youth exchanged—say, as between Mexico and 
the United States? 

“Of course, we do not hesitate to send some 5,000,000 of our youth abroad 
and to maintain them there for considerable periods of time to win a war. 
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Why should we hesitate in peacetime to exchange, say one-half of one per 
cent of this number of youth—25,000—each year between the United States 
and other nations to help to win and preserve peace? This past year it is 
estimated that some 1,850 of our students were studying here in Mexico; more 
than 400 of your students in the United States. Why not at least double or 
triple those numbers in ordinary peacetime? 

“To show how the exchange of students and teachers results in a leavening 
influence that spreads abroad in ever-widening circles, let me cite briefly the 
story of the Pan American Clubs, whose present 50,000 members in the schools 
of my country each year engage in the exchange of letters, scrapbooks, pictures, 
music, stamps, and correspondence with similar groups in Latin America, These 
clubs had their real beginning, I have been told, in 1921. In that year your 
Minister of Public Education extended an invitation to teachers in the United 
States to attend the first Summer Session at the National University here in 
Mexico City. 

“Thirty-seven adult students and teachers of Spanish from the United States 
attended that Summer Session. They returned to their classrooms and com- 
munities better teachers of Spanish, enthusiastic friends of Mexico, and deter- 
mined to inform others about their then almost unknown neighbors to the South. 
During the succeeding years more and more teachers from the United States 
have attended the summer schools in Mexico and have introduced thousands of 
students, year after year, to the charming regional dances, folk music, arts, and 
crafts of the Mexician people through extracurricular activities which are 
known in the United States as Pan American Clubs. 

“Travel between countries by an increasing number of tourists and busi- 
ness men and women can lead to greater understanding between peoples, too. 
And yet, we are all of us aware, I believe, that unless one is properly prepared 
mentally for understanding the people of the country in which he travels, he 
may gain very little in real insight and appreciation. There is a danger that 
the casual and brief exchange of tourists between nations may only heighten 
or confirm prejudices already held. The advantage of the exchange of students 
and teachers is that experiences can be planned and supervised; students and 
teachers can remain long enough to gain a real understanding and appreciation 
of the people of the other nation and some of their problems.” 


Changes in State Department Divisions ——The former Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State has undergone another change of name. 
Last January the cumbersome and rather meaningless title of Division of 
Science, Education, and Art was assigned to it, and part of its functions were 
given to a new Division, known as the Motion Picture and Radio Division. 
Under Departmental Orders recently issued, the Division of Science, Educa- 
tion, and Art now becomes the Division of Cultural Cooperation, and the 
Motion Picture and Radio Division becomes the International Information 
Division. Both are attached to the Office of Public Information of the Depart- 
ment of State. The text of the Orders follows: 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Purpose, It is the purpose of this Departmental Order to clarify the functions 
and activities of the Division of Science, Education, and Art of the Office of Public 
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Information, as set forth in Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, and to 
change the name of the Division. 

1. Change in title. The name of the Division of Science, Education, and Art is 
hereby changed to Division of Cultural Cooperation. 

2. Functions of the Division of Cultural Cooperation. The Division of Cultural 
Cooperation shall have responsibility for formulating policy and for initiating, co- 
ordinating, and putting into effect programs of the Department of State designed 
to encourage and strengthen cultural contact, interchange, and mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the United States and those of other nations. In fulfilling 
the foregoing objective, the Division shall carry on such activities as: 

(a) Planning and putting into effect, for the Department of State, balanced pro- 
grams of a reciprocal and cooperative nature, intended to achieve mutual understand- 
ing of the intellectual, technical, and other cultural developments of the United States 
and other nations, and evaluating the effectiveness of such programs. 

- (b) In collaboration with the Office of the Foreign Service, planning for adequate 
staffing in Foreign Service establishments to carry out effectively the cultural rela- 
tions programs of the Department. 

(c) Offering guidance to United States Foreign Service establishments on the 
conduct of cultural relations programs and activities through Cultural Relations 
Attachés and other Foreign Service officers. 

(d) Evaluation of the effectiveness of the work of Cultural Relations Attachés 
and of their reporting of cultural developments, including the significance of these 
developments to the foreign relations of the United States. 

(e) Planning and executing the Department’s programs for cooperative exchanges 
of students, interns, and trainees in such fields as education, the professions, the arts, 
the sciences, technology, and the crafts. 

(£) Cooperation with private and Governmental agencies engaging in student and 
training programs and assistance in the development of standards of operations. 
~ (g) Planning and executing the Department’s programs for interchange of leaders, 
experts, and teachers in such fields as the arts, the sciences, social welfare, technology, 
and public administration. 

(h) Planning and executing the Department’s programs for the interchange of 
books, scientific and technological publications, books designed for exhibition, music 
and art materials, and scientific equipment and any other materials. 

(i) Maintaining liaison with official, semi-official or private educational, learned, 
technical, and professional organizations and institutions in the United States and in 
other countries to promote the interchange of qualified personnel and published 
materials. 

(j) Assisting in the establishment and effective maintenance of libraries and 
cultural centers as focal points for cultural interchange between the peoples of the 
United States and other nations. 

(k) Assisting and advising organizations engaged in maintaining American schools 
in other countries. 

(1) Development of programs for cooperation with private organizations and other 
Governments in the reconstruction of essential educational and cultural facilities in 
war-devastated areas. 

(m) In collaboration with other interested Offices and Divisions, formulating 
Departmental policies as to: first, international cultural and educational affairs and 
organizations; second, the extent and scope of participation of the United States in 
international educational and cultural activities during the transitional and post- 
war periods; and, third, the bearing of international cultural activities upon the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

3. Relations with other Offices of the Department. The Division of Cultural Co- 
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operation shall work closely with the Motion Picture and Radio Division, the Divi- 
sion of International Conferences, the Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Republics, and the geographic Divisions in formulating and 
executing its programs. In particular, the Chief of the Division, or his designated 
alternate, shall participate in Interdepartmental Committee clearance of cooperative 
projects of other Federal agencies. 

4. Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the Division of Cultural Cooperation 
shall be CU. 


Corpett Hutt 
July 1, 1944. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION DIVISION 


Purpose. Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, and Departmental Order 
1229 of February 21, 1944, describe the functions of the Motion Picture and Radio 
Division of the Office of Public Information in broad and general terms. This new 
Departmental Order is intended to change the name of the Motion Picture and Radio 
Division and to clarify its functions and activities. 

1. Change in title. The name of the Motion Picture and Radio Division is hereby 
changed to the International Information Division. 

2. Functions of the International Information Division. The International Informa- 
tion Division shall have responsibility for the initiation and coordination of policy 
and programs in respect to the Department of State’s interest and participation in 
dissemination overseas of information through the media of films, radio and certain 
publications.* This includes the development and furtherance of international film, 
radio, and publications programs (other than books and specialized periodicals), ad- 
vising on foreign policy aspects of the overseas information programs of other 
Federal agencies, particularly the war agencies, and advisory liaison with private 
organizations and industries on international information problems. 

The major functions of the Division are: 

(a) Initiation and formulation of over-all policy of the Department regarding the 
. féle and scope of official overseas information programs and projects of the Govern- 
ment in the conduct of United States foreign relations. 

(b) Initiation and development of the Department’s program of overseas infor- 
mation services, by means of films, radio broadcasts, and publications and publica- 
tions materials (other than books and specialized periodicals which are handled 
by the Division of Cultural Cooperation). 

(c) Advising and cooperating with officials of other Government agencies, par- 
ticularly war agencies such as the Office of War Information and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, in planning and developing overseas information programs, 
and on the relationship of these programs and activities to United States foreign 
policy. 

(d) Development, in cooperation with appropriate geographic and other Offices 
of the Department, and issuance of instructions to United States Foreign Service 
establishments regarding the Department’s overseas information policies. 

(e) Preparation, in collaboration with other agencies, of operational and other 
instructions to United States Foreign Service establishments carrying on informational 
programs in countries where the Office of War Information and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs have no representation. 


* Note. Nothing in this order alters the informational activities of the Office of 
Special Assistant on press matters as provided in Departmental Order 1229 of 
February 21, 1944. 
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(f£) Participation in development of policy recommendation regarding transitional 
and post-war overseas informational activities. 

(g) Participation on interdepartmental and intergovernmental committees and in 
international conferences concerned with the content and informational use of inter- 
national informational media. 

(h) Advisory liaison with commercial and other private organizations and inter- 
ests within the field of the Division’s responsibilities for foreign policy aspects of 
overseas informational activities. 

(i) The official attestation of the international educational character of documentary 
films. 

(j) Cooperation with the Division of International Conferences in Planning and 


arranging for appropriate motion picture, radio, and related presentations at interna- 
tional conferences and meetings. 

(k) Liaison with the office of the Special Assistant on press matters in relating 
the operations of the International Information Division to current press and psycho- 
logical warfare activities, 

(1) Preparation and maintenance of instructions to the Foreign Service establish- 
ments for comprehensive and interpretive reporting on overseas information ac- 
tivities. 

(m) Collaboration with the Office of the Foreign Service in evaluating and making 
recommendations regarding staffing needs in Foreign Service establishments to imple- 
ment effectively the programs of the Division. 

3. Relationship of the Division to other Divisions. In carrying out its responsi- 
bilities, the International Information Division shall work in close collaboration with 
other Divisions of the Department, particularly the geographic Divisions, the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Cooperation, the Office of the Foreign Service, and the Telecom- 
munications Division, which shall continue to handle in cooperation with the appro- 
priate divisions the commercial aspects of motion pictures, 

4. Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the International Information Division 
shall be INI. 


Corpett Hutt 
August 31, 1944, 


Project-Reading File—The Spanish Department of Stephens College, in 
cooperation with the Language Librarian of the College, has compiled a 
project-reading file for the guidance of first- and second-year students of 
Spanish. Formerly the minimum outside reading requirement for first-year 
students per semester was one book in Spanish and one in English; for 
second-year students per semester, two books in Spanish and one in English. 
In attempting to correlate the students’ reading with their interests in other 
fields as well as Spanish and thus to make their study more purposeful and 
meaningful, the staff gained a good deal of experience in advising students 
with regard to choice of book, method and purpose of reading, oral and written 
reports, etc. It was this experience and the desire to work out a more functional 
program which led to the development of the project-reading file. The file so 
far contains about one hundred topics suitable for a reading project. The names 
of books, or the page portions of books, are filed under each topic along with 
other information, such as where the book is located and, if it is in Spanish, 
what level of difficulty it parallels. The project-reading method is bringing 
about much greater correlation between Spanish and Social Studies, Humani- 
ties, Aviation, and Radio and is a step toward more specialized classes. In 
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the future, for example, it may be possible to form a second-year Spanish class 
composed only of students studying Latin American history or another com- 
posed of students who expect to work for Inter-American airlines. 


Bulletins for Foreign Language Teachers—Miss Emilie Margaret White, 
Head of the Department of Foreign Languages in the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, sends regular bulletins dealing with problems of lan- 
guage teaching for the use of the staff. Once each semester, at the time when 
electives are to be chosen for the coming semester, each student in the junior 
and senior high schools receives a bulletin on the study of foreign languages 
for the information of students and parents. Such subjects as the following 
have been treated in the bulletins: What is the Need for Foreign Language 
Study; Helps for New Teachers of Spanish in the Junior High Schools; 
Factors That Make the Superior Teacher; Possible Reasons for Low Marks 
in the Foreign Language Class; Some Criteria of a Successful Lesson; War 
Service Information; City-Wide Language Week. The following suggestions 
concerning procedure are quoted from one of the bulletins: 

1. Teach first your lesson, according to the direct method or conversational 
method. When your students know the lesson well, call their attention to the 
points of grammar mentioned in that lesson. 

2. Teach a minimum of grammar. As much as possible, leave out of your 
vocabulary the too-technical terms. Explain all grammatical terms you think 
you have to use. One student out of a thousand knows the meaning of the 
“grammatical persons”; few know the meaning of the words “intransitive,” 
“impersonal,” etc. 

3. Do not ask your students to write the exercises of a lesson until they know 
the text or reading material well. We do not wish our students to make mis- 
takes in writing the exercises of a lesson. If they know the text they will make 
no mistakes or very few. 

4. Repetition and memorizing are the two great secrets of success in our 
work, 

5. The reader is not to be used as another grammar. Let your students enjoy 
the foreign language they are studying. The reading lesson will furnish 
material for conversation in the foreign language. 

6. Sum up in a short paragraph the lesson assigned in the reader; dictate it 
to the class; ask the class to memorize. Your students will, at the end of a 


chapter or at the end of a semester, be able to give a summary of what they 
have read. 


Summer Work of Spanish Teachers.—The following report of activities at 
Mills College during the past summer was sent in by Miss Vera D. Miller, 
Supervisor of the Teaching of Romance Languages, University of California. 
It is heartening to learn that so much was accomplished and it is to be hoped 
that many more Spanish teachers will join in the work during the coming 
summer. 

“The workshop for teachers of Spanish at Mills College this year was a 
workshop within a workshop. All information gained through living in the 
Casa, through contacting in a friendly, informal way Latin Americans and 
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others, through courses taken, through sources of materials available, and 
through participation in the rich extracurricular program was of inestimable 
value on problem solving. The kind of meeting place for the workshop for 
teachers of Spanish was a contributing factor to its success. It met in the 
library of the Casa Panamericana. The room itself is most attractive and 
informal; add to this the atmosphere that fine books, gay Latin American 
materials, and interesting exhibits can effect and you have an ideal workshop 
setting. The members of the workshop were keenly interested teachers of 
Spanish from several states in the Union. 

“How was the workshop conducted? There were the following types of 
activities: I. Group discussions. Some of the topics treated were (1) the 
appraisal of about ten city courses of study; (2) newest trends in the teaching 
of Spanish; (3) the importance of the school library in the teaching of 
Spanish; (4) how to use films effectively in the teaching of Spanish and film 
evaluation; (5) the content and implications for the teacher of Spanish of 
the American Council on Education report “Latin America in School and 
College Teaching Materials”; (6) Pan American Week programs; (7) evalua- 
tion of new Spanish textbooks; (8) review of recent articles from language 
periodicals; (9) “tricks in the trade” of teaching Spanish. 

II. Presentation of wide sources of materials and services, including those of 
the United States Office of Education, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Pan American Union, and the library of the Casa. The 
presentation included not only books to enrich the teaching of Spanish but 
pamphlet material, films, slides, radio scripts, periodicals, newspapers, and 
exhibits for classroom use. The presentation was realistic because the materials 
were available in the Casa Library. There were excellent library exhibits 
throughout the summer course, featuring children’s books printed in Spanish 
and Portuguese, old books in Spanish dating as far back as 1695, modern books, 
novels, etc. in Spanish. 

III. Individual conferences with the workshop leader and visiting consultants. 
IV. Incorporation of information gained from personal contacts and courses 
outside the workshop. 

V. Exchange of ideas and experiences by members of the group. 

VI. Examination of the final product, the solution which each teacher worked 
out for his or her specific problem. 

“Would that it were possible to make available to all interested teachers of 
Spanish, copies of the problems worked out by this alert, interested and pur- 
poseful group. Every problem conformed to the principles of a large unit plan 
in that it contained a free statement of objectives, content, suggested pro- 
cedures, means of evaluation, and a rich bibliography of all types of materials. 
It will have to suffice to give merely the titles of some of the workshop prob- 
lems and trust to the reader to imagine the thorough and practical manner in 
which the problems were worked out, because the workshop students expect 
to put their projects into operation in schools, clubs, and other community 
activities this fall. The following titles give an idea of the type of work done: 
A program of Latin American music for use in Music and Spanish classes and 


which will be produced in the Spring Festival at the Escalon Union High School at 
Escalon, California. 
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A two-year Spanish course of study for Saguache, Colorado, which has as its aim 
better understanding of the Mexican by the North American. 

An outline of a club program treating Brazil and Peru, for Ely, Minnesota. 

A teacher and student guide to exploring South America. A ten-week exploratory 
course in Spanish for an eighth-grade class in Sacramento, California. 

The modification of the two-year Spanish course of study of the Klamath Falls High 
School, Oregon, to more closely approach present-day trends. 

A series of units to be used in conjunction with the accepted course of study as a 
means of providing enrichment to the Spanish program of the ninth grade in the 
Mission Hill Junior High School, Santa Cruz, California. 

A night-school course of study for American ranchers employing Mexican na- 
tionals in the community of Geyserville, California. 

A unit on La Casa for use in a Spanish class of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders in 
St. Helen’s Episcopalian School for Girls in Portland, Oregon. 


“The results of the workshop were most gratifying. An excellent espirt de 
corps existed and ‘give and take’ was an understood and practiced motto. 
When a student needed an accurate Mexican vocabulary for grape harvesting, 
the visiting Mexican teachers of the English Institute generously supplied this 
information. When a member needed the floor plan of a typical South American 
house, the Spanish teacher, a native of Chile, drew it. This was a typical way 
of gaining first-hand knowledge. One cannot help but feel that the people who 
have had this workshop experience at Mills College this summer will be 
excellent ambassadors in their communities of the Good Neighbor Policy and 
in no superficial way. They themselves have learned about Latin America in 
a stimulating way and will therefore be in a position to stimulate their students 
and communities. They have had a trip to Latin America and certainly if they 
are typical travelers, they will want to share that trip. From this sharing it 
seems reasonable to expect a gradual infiltration of knowledge of Latin 
America, its languages, life, customs, history, arts, economics, politics, and 
thought patterns, throughout a larger group. The achievement for this par- 
ticular workshop may be infinitesimal when compared with the need but it is 
upon such small beginnings that the hope of hemispheric solidarity depends.” 


Exchange of School Papers ‘Invited —The editor of Esfuerzo, a magazine 
published by the students of Colegio Francés Morelos de Preparatoria (Matias 
Romero 84, México, D, F.) has expressed a desire to exchange this publication 
for school periodicals in the United States. Esfuerzo is a forty-page monthly 
containing articles on literature, history, science, sport, and miscellaneous 
subjects. 


Cuando se deben aprender las lenguas extranjeras.—This title is the subject 
of an article written by Ernesto Montenegro, Jr., for the Revista Interameri- 
cana, published by the Instituto Interamericano of the University of Florida 
in collaboration with “Los Picaros,” an honorary fraternity. After reviewing 
several ways of learning languages for various purposes, he concludes on a 
theme which has long been a favorite with Spanish teachers: 


Pero un idioma no es sdlo un elemento de comunicacién, sino principalmente de 
creacién. Los matices de sentimiento, las sutilezas del pensar se le escaparan 
inevitablemente al que no haya conocido una lengua extranjera desde nifio, o que 
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no haya vivido intimamente en contacto con los que hablen ese idioma como su lengua 
nativa. La poesia, por ejemplo, casi nunca llegar4 a ser comprensible para quien 
no haya penetrado el genio nacional a través de esa intimidad de toda una vida. De 
consiguiente, cuando hablamos de acrecentar el mejor entendimiento entre las 
Américas debemos pensar en que los tres idiomas principales de este continente 
deben ser algo mas que curiosidades filolégicas o vocabularios comerciales, si es 
que sinceramente deseamos penetrar hasta lo que queda detras de las palabras: el 
alma de un pueblo, su manera de sentir, y de pensar. Hagamos votos porque las 
nuevas generaciones de americanos de todo el Hemisferio se familiaricen desde 
nifios con la lengua materna de sus vecinos y asi lleguen realmente a comprenderse. 


Inter-American Educational Correspondence—Teachers in the United States 
who wish to correspond with teachers in the other American republics may 
address the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. It is suggested that applicants state 
whether correspondence is desired in English, Spanish, Portuguese, or French. 


Vocabulary of Science.—Reading material having to do with chemistry and 
with industrial developments of a scientific nature is to be found in La Revista 
Du Pont, published quarterly by E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Company, Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. The magazine is well illustrated and colorful. The 
sub-title “Cosas mejores para vivir mejor ... gracias a la quimica” is indicative 
of the contents. 


A Study in World Friendship—The California State Department of Educa- 
tion, in Bulletin XIII, No. 1, May, 1944, has provided a helpful outline of 
suggested activities and reading references for a study of world unity in the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools of the state. The importance 
of the project is stated in the Foreward by Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: 

“The children and youth now in our schools will determine the kind of inter- 
national relations which will exist in the future. The influence of this country 
in determining what the post-war world will be is already evident and education 
has now the responsibility of building the attitudes and understandings of the 
men and women who will determine the new world pattern. If the new world 
pattern is to bring liberty and justice, economic well-being, and the extension 
of democratic privileges and responsibilities to all the peoples of the earth, 
the creation of a desire for such values is the task of education. The publication 
which this statement introduces contains specifics through which great humani- 
tarian values may be achieved.” 


A Step Toward World Peace—The September bulletin of the Comité de las 
Américas de la Liga Internacional Femenina pro Paz y Libertad (1734 F 
Street, Washington, D.C.) contains a far-reaching suggestion concerning what 
women the world over may do to win the peace. The suggestion comes from a 
friend in Bogota and is quoted from a personal letter: 

“Yo quisiera que una inmensa cruzada femenina, coincidiendo con Navidad, 
se formara, para trabajar por la paz. Pero no recomendando congresos 
ni delegadas. Sencillamente, organizando la Paz. Primero en nuestras propias 
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familias. gDamos pas en nuestros hogares? z2Conseguimos que nuestros 
familiares vivan en paz en casa, que nuestros empleados y sirvientas trabajen 
contentos? ¢Estamos en paz con nuestros suegras, cufiadas, hermanos? Que 
cada mujer trate de reconciliar los familiares peleados; que trate de resolver 
amistosamente los pleitos judiciales; que cada mujer trate de moderar y no 
permitir el chisme y la maledicencia. Esto seria un gran paso hacia la paz 
mundial.” 


Education for a Free Society.—The International Education Assembly which 
met at Frederick, Maryland in June adopted a series of nine principles which 
should govern the planning of an educational system designed to produce a 
free society. A bulletin, “Education for a Free Society,” was prepared for 
publication by Dr. William G. Carr of the National Education Association and 
may be secured free from The School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. In issuing these statements the members of the Assembly made it 
clear that they were not official representatives of any government but that 
as a group of individuals they were offering the proposals with the hope that 
they may be sympathetically considered by their colleagues and fellow-citizens 
in all lands as a basis for national action and international cooperation. 


Phonograph Records for Spanish in the Grades —The Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education has designed a series of recorded lessons in Spanish for 
elementary schools, funds for which were provided by the Dallas and Fort 
Worth Junior Chambers of Commerce. Fifteen ten-inch records and a teachers’ 
manual will be available to Texas schools at approximately $12 per set, less 
than one-fourth the price of a similar set commercially distributed. It is 
expected that the records may also be distributed to schools outside the state 
of Texas. Inquiries concerning the availability of these recorded lessons should 
be addressed to John W. Gunstream, Director, Radio and Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 


Latin Americans in Science.—lIt is often difficult for teachers of Spanish, not 
trained in the sciences, to answer uninformed criticisms that Latin America is 
doing nothing to advance the frontiers of scientific research. The following 
information may be of interest in this connection. The Committee on Inter- 
American Scientific Publication, set up in September, 1941 at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, is preparing a card catalogue of prominent Latin 
Americans working in the fields of the natural and physical sciences. At the 
present time the catalogue includes about 3,000 names. Brief biographical data 
are to be gathered, to make available the type of information which is given 
for scientists in this country in American Men of Science. 


American Libraries—Three American libraries have recently opened in 
Latin America, the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, the Biblio- 
teca Artigas-Washington in Montevideo, and the Biblioteca Americana de 
Nicaragua in Managua. All are financed either wholly or largely by the 
United States Government and are administered by the American Library 
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Association. The Association is also administering a grant for the distribution 
of $150,000 worth of books as gifts to the libraries of Latin America. 


Spanish-Speaking Americans in the War—An illustrated booklet, Spanish- 
Speaking Americans in the War, describing the contributions made to the war 
effort by citizens of Spanish descent, has been issued by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The booklet has both English and 
Spanish texts and excellent photographs, Requests for copies should be sent 


to the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Practical Inter-Americanism—The Denver area has sought to improve 
Inter-American relationships by providing entertainments in honor of Mexican 
nationals employed in the Rocky Mountain region to Harvest war crops. Train- 
loads of workers have received cigarettes, postcards, and food, and have been 
entertained with native songs and dances furnished by Denver’s Spanish 
American residents. Members of the Denver Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Denver Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, under the guidance of Dr. Ben 
M. Cherrington of the Rocky Mountain Conference on Inter-American Affairs, 
have cooperated with Spanish American residents in providing the entertain- 
ment. 


Library of American Classics.—Professor Carlos Garcia-Prada, Director of 
Publications of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, an- 
nounces in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for May, 1944, the publica- 
tion by the Institute of a “Library of American Classics.” This series of publi- 
cations is intended to comprise some one-hundred volumes of the works of 
authors who had died or won renown in the Americas before 1940, The series 
was begun in 1940 with the publication of Antologia poética, a selection from 
the poems of Manuel Gonzalez Prada; and was continued by Prosas y versos of 
José Asuncién Silva (1942) ; Sus mejores cuentos of Horacio Quiroga (1943) ; 
and Flor de Tradiciones of Ricardo Palma (1943). Other volumes are now in 
preparation, Lovers of Ibero-American literature are urged to support the 
undertaking by purchasing the volumes as they appear, and by becoming 
members of the Institute. The treasurer is Miss Nina Lee Weisinger of the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


“A Rose by Any Other Name . . .”—The Progressive Education Association, 
and its organ, Progressive Education, have become casualties of the war, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement in School and Society. The Association has 
now become “The American Education Fellowship,” and a new name is also 
being sought for its journal, Progressive Education. A second periodical, 
Frontiers of Democracy, also published by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, ceased publication with the December, 1943 number. Progressive Edu- 
cation, on the ascendancy for the past generation and making an abortive 
attempt to penetrate the foreign language field with a book on progressive 
methodology at the time the war cut short the movement, has been charged 
with responsibility for promoting certain weaknesses in American education 
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that have been brought into sharp relief by the experiences of the war. Under 
its new name the American Education Fellowship will attempt to carry on 
without the handicap of a name that has become more of a liability than an 
asset. 


The Artigas-Washington Library.—Sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and named in honor of two great American patriots, the Artigas-Washington 
Library, third of its kind in Latin America, was opened in Montevideo on 
August 23, 1943. It contains a collection of more than three thousand books 
dealing with various aspects of life in the United States, This library will be 
not only a place for study, but also a center for various cultural activities— 
lectures, exhibitions, classes in English, etc.—and it will arrange special loans 
and exhibits for other libraries. The two other libraries of this kind in Latin 
America are the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City, and the Ameri- 
can Library in Managua, Nicaragua. 


Latin American Center at Columbia University—Professor Horatio Smith, 
head of the Department of French, Columbia University, has been named 
chairman of a committee to implement the work of the newly-established 
Latin American Center for research in and discussion of economic, historical, 
and political problems of the Latin Americas. The Center conducts weekly 
seminars, in Spanish and Portuguese, in which scholars, students, and busi- 
nessmen of North and South America may participate. Other members of 
the committee are Federico de Onis, head of the Spanish Department; Frank 
Tannenbaum, Associate Professor of Latin American History; Carl W. Acker- 
man, Dean of the School of Journalism; and Robert D. Calkins, Dean of the 
School of Business. 


Cultural-Cooperation Program of the Department of State—Information 
on travel and study grants, cultural centers, cultural materials, motion pictures 
and radio, educational and professional relations, and lists of personnel in the 
program of cultural cooperation may be found in a recent publication of the 
Department of State prepared by Haldore Hanson. The bulletin, called The 
Cultural-Cooperation Program, 1938-1943, is on sale at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price, fifteen 
cents. 


Educational Program Outline—A twenty-three page Educational Program 
Outline on Latin America for 1943-1945 has been prepared for Phi Eta 
Sorority by Mrs. Pauline R. Kibbe, San Antonio, Texas. Study suggestions 
and bibliography are given for the following topics: Thinking Continentally, 
Discovery and Conquest, The Colonial Period, Colonial Culture, The Inde- 
pendence Era, Gaucho Literature, The Struggle Toward Democracy, Cuba, 
The American Republics in the Twentieth Century, The Contemporary Novel 
in Latin America, The Road to Pan Americanism, Inter-American Relations 
Today, Latin Americans in the United States, The Role of the New World 
in the Post-War Era. 
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The outline is available free upon request from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Hoy” for Free Distribution—The July 8 number of the Mexican periodi- 
cal Hoy commemorates Independence Day in the United States. Through the 
cooperation of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
United States Office of Education has obtained copies of this issue for free 
distribution to teachers of Spanish. Requests should be addressed to the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


Club News.—Pan American Club news and program suggestions for Teach- 
ers’ Day, Columbus Day, and Christmas appeared in the August 3 issue of 
Education for Victory, a bi-weekly publication of the United States Office of 
Education. Reprints of this report of club activities under the title “Pan 
American Club News, No. 4” are-available from the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education. 


High-School Annual Has Pan American Theme—El Portal 1944, the an- 
nual of the senior class of Point Loma High School, San Diego, California, 
is dedicated to friends in Mexico, Central America, and South America. The 
following invitation to visit the school precedes a day’s tour of the school, 
in which are the activities are explained both in English and Spanish, with 
appropriate pictures and quotations from Luis G. Urbino, Henry A. Wallace, 
Manuel Avila Camacho, Rafael Guardia, José Santos Chocano, Henry 
Thoreau, and Jaime Torres Bodet: 


Amigos :) 

“We, your neighbors to the North, feel that the Western Hemisphere is destined 
to be one great community in which we know each other well and are always 
neighborly. 

“For some time we have been wondering about you and hoping you are equally 
curious about us; therefore, for you we want to make this year’s ‘El Portal’ the Open 
Door—La Puerta Abierta—to Point Loma High School. It is our belief that if you 
come to understand the school wherein we practice democracy in miniature, you will 
eatch the pervading spirit of our entire nation. We are eager to have you for 
friends. Won’t you spend the day letting us show you our high school?” 


Molina Campos Calendar—A Spanish calendar with twelve 8% x 13-inch 
color-reproductions of paintings by Molina Campos is obtainable from S. A. 
Fabrica Argentina de Alpargatas, Patricios 1053, Buenos Aires. 


Booklet on Education in the United States——La educacién en los Estados 
Unidos de América is a fifty-four-page account of the history and organization 
of our educational system. The manuscript, prepared by Walter S. Deffenbaugh 
and Olga A. Jones of the United States Office of Education, was translated 
by the Central Translating Bureau of the Department of State and is being 
distributed to educators in the other American republics. A limited number of 
copies are available for distribution in this country. Address requests to the 
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Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Bulletin on English for Spanish-Speaking Pupils—The Board of Education 
of the Los Angeles County Schools is publishing a bulletin on the teaching 
of oral English and reading to Spanish-speaking pupils in the elementary 
grades. The manuscript was prepared by Mrs. Marie Hughes, Supervisor for 
Minority Groups in Los Angeles County, on the basis of several years of ex- 
perience and carefully kept records. This bulletin will be of much practical 
help to teachers of Spanish-speaking children. 


A Community Spanish Class.—Dr. J. J. Woolket, Professor of Spanish and 
Chairman of the Latin American Relations Committee, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, reports that there has been such an increasing 
interest in Spanish on the campus, and that adults in the community have 
expressed great desire to learn the language. Dr. Woolket conducted an evening 
class, meeting once a week for two hours, as a community project in which 
adults and children might participate. The class, for which there was no 
charge and no credit given, started in January and lasted through May 18. 
The attendance was steady at between 125 and 150. Dr. Woolket states, “It 
has always been my contention that the first instruction should be given in 
choral style if the group is large. A good pronunciation can thus be started— 
by mimic methods—and the basic language-patterns absorbed with a minimum 
vocabulary and an unawareness of grammar. I would explain a phrase, ex- 
plain its proper pronunciation and rhythm, say it several times and then have 
the group work on it for about twenty repeats. In this manner it was possible 
to catch all the errors. Every twenty minutes we would take time out to learn a 
Spanish song. We did not discuss grammar or rules, but did-learn about all 
the normal speech-patterns with a vocabulary of about three hundred words. 
The group knows them perfectly and have made these expressions a part of 
their normal speech. The manner of running a class as a community effort 
has a lot of merit. The entire family would turn out and they could practice 
on one another during the week. I was very careful to keep on repeating 
every phrase every week.” Dr. Woolket says the group is enthusiastic about 
this method of instruction and that with such a background persons interested 
in the language can make tremendous strides with a minimum effort. The 
high-school teacher even used this community session as a class assignment 
and the students benefited enormously. About six Latin American students 
attended to learn some English and gave the English-speaking students an 
opportunity for practice. 


Puppet Plays for Spanish Classes.—Javier Villafafie, Argentine puppeteer, 
now has in press two books, to be published by the National University of La 
Plata, which will contain interesting material for puppet shows in Spanish. 
El Gallo Pinto is a songbook illustrated by Argentine children, and Los nifios 
y los titeres contains letters, poems, and puppet plays written by children of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. While collecting the illustrations for these 
books Villafafie traveled in Chile, Uruguay, and Paraguay as well as visiting | 
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the schools in his own country, instructing teachers and students on how to 
organize and produce puppet theaters. The child is the sole creator, making 
his own theater and scenery, modelling and painting his own puppets and 
clothing them, and writing his own plays. Today there are over five hundred 
puppet theaters in Argentine schools, These books may be ordered from the 
Editorial Nova, Avenida de Mayo 878, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


San Diego Leads.—The San Diego, California, Branch of the Pan Ameri- 
can League is taking an active interest in promoting the study of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages. A class in Spanish has been sponsored by the 
League for several years. Plans are now under way to begin a class in 
Portuguese. The League is also encouraging more widespread study of Spanish 
in the schools, At a meeting of the League held on January 4, 1944, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Dr. John S. Carroll, and the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Will C. Crawford, reported to the League on the status 
of Spanish study in the county and city schools. They reported that the schools 
are conducting several experimental classes for Spanish language study to 
determine how best to fit this into the curricula and meet the public need. 
These classes were established in response to a suggestion from the Pan 
American League that such language study be thus incorporated. 


South America in Kodachrome Slides—A set of thirty-five 2 x 2 koda- 
chrome slides from the collection of Charles Perry Weimer’s “The Cavalcade 
of South America” has been added to the library of the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Mr. Weimer made 
a 100,000-mile eighteen-month photographic survey of South America. Slides 
representative of Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Argentina, 
and Peru are included in the set. The slides give authentic glimpses into the 
life, customs, architecture, and scenery of the South American countries, A 
complete list will be furnished free upon request. 


Puerto Rican “Boys Town.”—Ramén Arbona, businessman of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, has donated a farm on the heights known as Cerro de las Mesas 
to be converted in a “Boys’ Town,” modeled after the celebrated institution 


of Father Flanagan. Mr. Arbona’s company will provide $100,000 to help 
launch the project. 


Aid for English Teachers——An Inter-American News-Letter for teachers of 
English in the American republics has recently made its appearance in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Published by the Puerto Rico Department of Education, it 
is intended to serve as a clearing-house for the opinions and professional 
experiences of educators everywhere in the Western Hemisphere. The news- 
letter was initiated by Mr. John H. Hughes, Supervisor of English in the 
Puerto Rican Department of Education. Mr. Hughes makes up his monthly 
news-letter from correspondence received from English instructors in the 
United States and the Hispanic countries of this continent. In their letters 
the teachers describe their professional methods and problems in teaching 
English as a foreign language, discuss programs and other procedures which 
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they have found of value in teaching English, and supply information on 
books, magazines, newspapers, and charts which they have found useful in 
their work. 


Reading Contest in Spanish.—The Third Annual Spanish Reading Contest of 
the Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois, was held on January 12, 1944, 
under the auspices of the Carl Schurz High School Pan American Club. Dr. 
Antonio Rubio, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages of De Paul 
University, was the guest of honor and judge of the contest. Contestants were 
grouped according to the number of semesters they had been studying Spanish. 
Each contestant read aloud a selection in Spanish, graded according to his 
level of attainment. He was then judged on the quality of his pronunciation 
and diction. The prizes, awarded by two teachers in the Spanish Department 
of the High School, consisted of the letter S with the word “Declamacién” 
attached. The name of the grand prize winner, chosen from all the groups, 
was inscribed on a gold trophy. 


New Monetary Unit in Paraguay.—On October 5, 1943, Paraguay adopted a 
new monetary unit. The new unit, which replaces the peso, is called the 
guarani, to be symbolized by the letter “G.” The guarani in turn is divided 
into one-hundred parts called céntimos. Present coin and paper bills based on 
the old peso will cease to be legal tender on January 1, 1946. The day after 
the law became effective, November 8, 1943, the Bank of the Republic issued 
the following table of exchange rates, in terms of the guarani and the céntimo: 


100 United States dollars .................s0e0s 307 guaranies, 20 céntimos 
1 English pound sterling ......-...........+++- 12 guaranies, 32 céntimos 


A. S. T. P. Influence-—School and Society, in its issue of May 6, 1944, re- 
ports a growing tendency in colleges and universities to adopt A. S. T. P. 
methods of instruction in foreign language teaching. The City College of New 
York, The University of Pittsburgh, the Montana State College at Bozeman, 
and Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences at East Lan- 
sing, are among the schools announcing such innovations in their methods of 
instruction. New York University, on the other hand, takes the stand that 
“American colleges will have to make sweeping changes in their curricula be- 
fore they can adopt the so-called ‘Army Method’ of teaching foreign lan- 
guages,” especially in the way of allowing more time for foreign language 
work. 


“America Is One.”—Two Peruvian journalists, Juan Bromley and Aremio 
Pacheco, plan to publish an all-American work entitled América es una sola, 
in which outstanding writers from all parts of the Hemisphere would collabo- 
rate. The volume would be an anthology of contemporary American thought 
and writing. The two journalists, now on a goodwill tour of South and Central © 
America, are explaining their proposal in the countries that they visit. 
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Proposed Presentation to Professor E, Allison Peers——In January, 1945, 
Professor E. Allison Peers will have completed twenty-five years’ service as 
Head of the School of Hispanic Studies in the University of Liverpool, Eng- 
land. In numerous respects this period has been one of amazing fruitfulness. 
Academically, Professor Allison Peers is an acknowledged authority in two 
fields. Twenty years’ work on the early nineteenth century, during which he 
published four books and about forty articles on the subject, culminated in 
1940 in the appearance of his History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, 
which is dedicated to his friends and fellow-workers in the United States of 
America. Even better known is his work on the Spanish and Catalan mystics, 
which began with a “preliminary survey” of the field in 1924 and includes the 
two-volume Studies of 1927-30, a definitive biography of Ramon Lull (1929) 
and a long series of translations, outstanding among them the three-volume 
Complete Works of St. John of the Cross (1934-35). In a third group of 
studies: The Spanish Tragedy; Catalonia Infelix; Spain, the Church and the 
Orders; The Spanish Dilemma; Spain in Eclipse, Professor Peers has gone 
far towards unravelling the complexities of modern Spanish politics. He has 
also written attractive books for travelers in Spain (for example, on Granada, 
Seville, and the Pyrenees), and he has edited a “Companion” and a “Hand- 
book” to Spanish studies, the former of which became the starting-point of a 
series embracing other languages. 

Both the academic world and the general Spanish-reading public owe a 
great debt to the Bulletin of Spanish Studies, founded and edited by Professor 
Allison Peers, and now in its twenty-first year. They appreciate its liberal and 
scholarly tone, the opportunity which it has afforded for literary discussion 
and criticism, and, not least, its acceptance of so much work by younger 
scholars. 

Professor Peers has taught in many other Universities than his own. He 
has been Taylorian Lecturer at Oxford and Rede Lecturer at Cambridge; 
twice he has gone as Visiting Professor to the University of Madrid; he has 
lectured for the Fundacié Bernat Metge at Barcelona, and he has held visiting 
professorships at Columbia University, New York University, the University 
of California, and many other institutions in the United States covering a 
total period of nearly two years. He is a Member of the Hispanic Society of 
America and an Honorary Member of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He has 
lectured in over thirty states, from New York to Los Angeles, and from the 
Canadian border to New Mexico and Texas, and there are many American 
universities in which he has firm friends. Yet some of his most valuable 
work has been done in his own University. Here the original Spanish Depart- 
ment of 1920 has ben enlarged both in size and in scope to form a compre- 
hensive School, taking in Portuguese (which has flourished throughout the 
War), Catalan, and the Literature, History and Institutions of Latin America. 
His own graduates, for whom he has founded a Society to keep them in touch 
with each other, come back to the School at every possible opportunity and 
look upon it as a spirtual home. And far beyond the limits of the University— 
indeed, of the country—are Hispanists who can speak warmly of the dis- 
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interested and practical help, advice or encouragement which they have re- 
ceived from him. 

Having regard to this distinguished record, a number of Professor Peers’s 
former pupils, Hispanic colleagues, and personal friends are anxious, by means 
of a presentation, to commemorate his bodas de plata con la Universidad in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. They believe that the proposal will appeal, not 
only to those who are personally acquainted with him, but to all for whom 
Hispanic Studies have meaning. They will welcome contributions, large or 
small ; cheques should be made payable to Miss I. L. McClelland, who has con- 
sented to act as Hon. Treasurer of the fund, and sent to her at the Department 
of Spanish, The University, Glasgow, Scotland. A volume containing the names 
of all subscribers will accompany the presentation. 


C. ATKINSON J. D. M. Forp 

ReGcInaLp F. Brown I. L. 

Jost CAsTILLEJo Matcotm A. RosBertson 
Davipson F, J. StepHens 


Wuuram J. Entwistie 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


CHAPTER NEWS... 
Conducted by 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser* 


ALABAMA celebrated Cuban Independence Day at the workshop of Dr. 
Robert Whitehouse at Birmingham-Southern College. Short Spanish and 
French movies were enjoyed, followed by demonstrations in the language 
laboratory. Plans are being made for the semi-annual meeting in November, 


KANSAS follows the precedent of several chapters by keeping in touch 
through correspondence. Meetings have been impossible since transportation 
difficulties have become so acute, There is a full staff of officers and the 
interest in the work of the Association has not waned. 


LONE STAR CHAPTER met at a luncheon at the Social Center of Little 
Mexico in Dallas, on April 29. Sefior Salas, the president-manager, gave a 
hearty welcome in Spanish, and two little Mexican girls enlivened the meal 
with folk-dances. A round-table discussion led by Dr. Jerome Moore treated 
the “Development of Interest in Pan Americanism in High Schools and Col- 
leges of Texas.” The Mexican consul, Hon. Luis Pérez Abreu, spoke on 
“Better International Understanding” and was followed by Miss Aurora 
Rodriguez, who gave, in a most pleasing manner, an illustrated lecture on 
Mexico. The Chapter closed its meeting with the announcement that in apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality. of the Social Center, it would present a book to the 
Little Mexico Village Library. Though there has been no further meeting, the 
Chapter has not slackened interest during the summer. Several members have 
been invited to participate in the professional Conference on Inter-American 
Relations Education in Austin, on October 5, 6, and 7 under the sponsorship 
of the Texas State Department of Education. The opening meeting has as 
subject “Summer Workshops in Texas and Mexico.” At this meeting plans 
will be discussed for the Summer Workshops of 1945. 


LONG ISLAND Chapter is dynamically alive, sponsoring the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of El Centro Espaiiol with a program of Spanish music, a minia- 
ture bazaar, a costume contest, and refreshments, to garner funds for the 
inter-high-school Spanish Prize Fund, Under the leadership of Professor 
Catherine L. Haymaker the Chapter holds an annual Forum and awards 
certificates of honor which substitute for the A. A. T. S. medal formerly 
awarded, Tau Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi cooperated in the rally by offering 
the prizes in the costume contest. 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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MARGINALIA 


With only a few reports for Chapter News there is little of interest to discuss 
with you at this time. I had greatly hoped to have some response to my request 
in May that the Chapters undertake some corporate plan for constructive work 
which would hold members together in interest during this time when so few 
meetings can be held. I am particularly disturbed that the work begun in San 
Francisco and Albuquerque by the diligent committees which devoted so much 
time to their surveys and recommendations should have been apparently pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. Perhaps the impossibility of holding Annual Meetings is to 
blame for this situation. It is to be hoped that the one to be held this year will 
take into consideration the work which, like the officers, has been so long “froz- 
en.” An association like ours should make its influence felt more positively in the 
questions which we must all face and for which we are expected to have 
answers. If committees are asked to work, if they honestly fulfill their obliga- 
tions, if their reports are accepted with promise of action, it is unfair to them 
and unworthy of the Association to neglect to follow up the preliminary work 
and to encourage its continuance to completion. 

Two articles which every teacher should read and study and take to heart 
are those by Jacques Barzun in Saturday Review of Literature for September 
16; and by Dorothy Thompson in the October number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, That by Mr. Barzun is especially apt in its title: “Are Teachers 
Escapists?” I am rather inclined to think they are. What do YOU think? 

May we not turn over a new leaf with the coming of 1945 and really try to 
participate as an organization in meeting the challenge to Education? 

“| FELICES PASCUAS Y FELIZ ANO NUEVO!” 


REVIEWS ... 


Conducted by 
S. Doran, Associate Editor 
the Eprror 


MonrTerpe, Francisco (ed.), Novelistas hispanoamericanos. Vocabulary by P. 

Ortiz. Mexico, D.F.: Ediciones Mensaje, 1943. Paper 273 pp. 

Ediciones Mensaje began its editorial work two years ago with Literatura 
indigena moderna, an interesting volume made up of selections from three 
contemporary Mexican authors. Since then other volumes have appeared, some 
from Spanish authors, others from the pens of Spanish Americans. In the 
present volume Dr. Monterde presents a survey of the Spanish American novel 
during the nineteenth century. In the twelve-page Introduction he studies 
briefly the evolution of the novel from the period of the Romantics to the 
beginning of Realism. A forthcoming second volume will cover from the 
period of Realism to the contemporary novel. 

The selections are fairly extensive, well chosen, and representative. As an 
example of the picaresque novel he chose a chapter from El Periquillo Sarniento 
by the Mexican Fernandez de Lizardi. The romantic novel is represented by 
selections from Amalia and Maria; the historical narrative by a chapter from 
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Enriquillo by Manuel de J. Galvan; and the realist novel by a selection from 
Aves sin nido by Clorinda Matto de Turner. El Mendigo by the Chilean J. V. 
Lastarria is included in full as an example of the short story. The selections 
were chosen with the aim of giving unity to the work. There are no love 
scenes, but rather passages descriptive of landscapes, social problems, or 
political conditions. The six authors who appear in this volume belong to that 
many countries. Thus a fair cross-section of Spanish America is represented. 
Each selection is preceded by a two-page biographical note on the author; 
brief, accurate, and helpful. There is no selection from Facundo, because Dr. 
Monterde does not consider it a novel, but a biographical essay. 

The text is provided with a complete Spanish-English vocabulary, the work 
of Dr. P. A. Ortiz, for many years a teacher of Spanish in the United States. 
The so called “americanisms,” or words of restricted local usage, are listed 
separately in a couple of pages. We do not think these separate vocabularies are 
either desirable or necessary. It is annoying to have to look up a word in two 
separate places; and if the word is entered in both vocabularies, it is a waste. 
Spanish American writers of the nineteenth century used relatively few local- 
isms. It is quite different with present-day authors. 

Novelistas hispanoamericanos is an excellent anthology, well suited for our 
classes in Spanish American literature or for general reading in our second- 
year college classes. 

AcariTo Rey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


AGARD, Frepericxk B., Loso, Hét10, and W1x11s, R. S., Jr., Brazilian Portuguese 
from Thought to Word. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
Cloth. xvii, 277 pp. Price $3.00. 


The number of recently published grammars dealing with Portuguese from 
the Brazilian point of view seems clear evidence of rapidly growing interest 
in that subject here in the United States. Within one month this fall no less 
than three such books have come off the press, two being revisions of earlier 
grammars of the language of Portugal (although these first editions do con- 
tain something about Brazilian usage), and the third, herein described, a new 
text based on the system used in Willis and Agard’s Spanish from Thought to 
Word (Princeton Press, 1941). 

A very attractive example of the bookbinder’s art, Brazilian Portuguese is 
practically a model of clear, painstaking typography, marred only (as far as 
the reviewer has noticed) by some confusion of the authors’ names on the 
dust-jacket, spine, and title-page—a minor point for all but the authors, no 
doubt. The title-page is probably accurate, since Professor Willis is now on 
leave in the USNR and therefore the actual work of adaptation has been done 
by Professor Agard and Snr. Lobo. 

As indicated, the manner of presenting the material is basically the same 
as that used in the earlier Spanish grammar by Willis and Agard, with few 
changes in detail, and with twenty chapters, as before, divided thus: Part I, 
main theoretical material, and Part II, Supplementary and Observed Grammar. 
Each part contains appropriate exercises, A foreword on the historical develop- 
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ment of the language in Brazil is by Snr. Lobo, whose position as member 
of the Brazilian Academy of Letters lends the weight of authority to the book 
as a whole. As is the custom with discerning authors and editors of textbooks 
in Brazilian Portuguese, the present writers have used the Vocabuldrio orto- 
grafico da lingua portuguésa of 1943 as their guide in matters of spelling and 
accentuation. 

A special introductory chapter, with exercises, is devoted to Brazilian pro- 
nunciation and spelling. Following the twenty chapters of grammar there is 
an appendix, with tables of verb-paradigms of all classes, a list of verbs re- 
quiring prepositions before dependent infinitives, and charts of contractions 
and numerals. The Portuguese-English word-list is very short, covering only 
four and one-half pages, for it “contains only items used in the . . . sections 
of Observed Grammar” (p. 225). But the English-Portuguese section, although 
it excludes cognates and semi-cognates, contains close to 2500 words, selected 
on the basis of Thorndike’s English frequency count (Teacher's Word Book, 
Rev. Ed., 1931-32) and including almost all the 2000 most common words 
(except personal pronouns and the like) in English, some useful words in the 
2000-4000 range, and a few less common but representative terms from various 
fields such as aviation, commerce, travel, etc. The discussion of cognates and 
word-recognition should aid the student to build his reading vocabulary, always 
assuming that he possesses a fair vocabulary in his own language. An index to 
subjects facilitates locating those items. 

Among the grammatical points most troublesome to beginners and to those 
who know Spanish already are the Portuguese personal infinitive (and its 
confusingly similar relative among verb-forms, the future subjunctive), the 
position of the personal pronoun object of the verb, the differences between 
ser and estar, the choice of auxiliary in compound tenses, the uses of some of 
these tenses—to name only a few. On these points the lack of an established 
body of syntax studies has apparently not hampered the authors. The resulting 
statements of rule are sufficiently clear to guide the novice through these 
treacherous reefs of language. 

No one has yet determined the most nearly ideal order of presentation of 
grammatical material in Portuguese (could Spanish be also included?), nor can 
this be done until we have more studies on Brazilian syntax and especially 
more frequency counts of words, tenses, and the like. Word counts already 
made remain unpublished; a few syntax studies are under way, but not yet 
completed. Under such circumstances it would be unfair to challenge too 
harshly the arrangement of material in Brazilian Portuguese. Let us merely 
note a few items for the benefit of future editions. 

The already apparent results of a yet incomplete count of tense frequency 
based on Brazilian drama (the best printed basis for judging conversational 
frequency) show that the present indicative, naturally, is by far the most com- 
mon of all tenses. That tense apart, then, consider the others. Well in the lead 
is the preterite, three times as frequent as the imperfect and twice as much 
used as the future, which pairs with the present subjunctive. Other forms, 
except the gerund, fall far behind those named. In Brazilian Portuguese these 
forms, the present tense apart, occur thus: the gerund (Chapter IV), future 
(V1), preterite and imperfect (VII)—all these are indicatives—and the present 
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subjunctive (XVII). Leaving the subjunctive as such aside, the frequency of 
use of the command form almost demands earlier mention. The preterite and 
imperfect in a single lesson do offer a contrast with each other that may help the 
English-speaking student to avoid confusing them; but the future hardly needs 
precedence over the preterite. Doubtless these points owe their present state 
to the fact that almost exactly the same order was used in the earlier Spanish 
grammar, although the command forms have been moved to XVII from XX. 
But no critic of such a grammar can safely assert that this or that arrange- 
ment is the best, or worse than it should be, until we have more studies on 
which to base such asseverations. 

Evidently the reading of proof for this book was done with great care, for 
no typographical errors have been noted, although the reviewer must adinit 
he has not sought them out. However, on page 25 the word “provinces” strikes 
the reader as being less accurate than “states” for the major political divisions 
of Brazil. 

Teachers who have successfully used Spanish from Thought to Word and are 
interested in the language of Brazil will like Brazilian Portuguese. There are 
those who hesitate to adopt the former because they fear the novelty of its 
system; the same people will probably not care for the latter book. Brazilian 
Portuguese assumes that the student will read the discussion of grammatical 
points with care; it also assumes, perhaps, a better background and general 
linguistic training than that possessed by the average student, whether in 
college or school ; but it can certainly be used profitably by students who want 
to know the whys and wherefores of a language, and are not content with blind 
acceptance of dogma. Any student or teacher or layman of good intelligence 
ought to be able to understand the discussions and rules herein given; which is 
to say that anyone who wishes to learn Portuguese without going to class may 
well buy a copy of Brazilian Portuguese and get to work on it. Of course, he 
will never learn to pronounce it correctly without the aid of a teacher, but he 
can learn to read and write it by following the counsel of Agard, Lobo, and 
Willis. 

L. L. Barrett 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


Jarrett, Epira Moore, Sal y sabor de México. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. xxviii, 194 pp. Price, $1.48. 

To the many teachers of Spanish who are searching for interesting, informa- 
tive, and animated material, Sal y sabor de México makes a meritorious con- 
tribution. As one reads the book, he is impressed by the fact that the experi- 
ences, however commonplace they may be, are vital and real, and that they 
have not been created as a vehicle to carry examples of involved grammatical 
constructions and idioms. 

The book consists of 142 pages of reading material, including nine essays 
and nine plays, popular rhymes, and verses from classic poems, together with 
their English translation. Each essay is followed by a piececita, dramatizing the 
situation previously discussed. On the whole, the author has caught the spirit of 
the country and its people, and has given to her readers an appreciation for 
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Mexico often lacking in the conventional travelogue book. The elements of 
humor and comedy, instead of being presented through isolated jokes, are 
woven into the everyday experiences of the people, and thus give the reader 
the definite feeling that although our language is singularly different from that 
of our Spanish-speaking neighbor, our thoughts and behavior have a marked 
resemblance. 

The reading selections deal with a variety of subjects. They include a 
Christmas play, an historical legend, a carnival celebration, courtship customs, 
a train trip, and visits to Mexican homes and market-places. The short plays 
are spirited, and afford an opportunity to display the colorful costumes and 
handiwork of the Mexican people, These qualities make it possible to present 
these piececitas to a group which has a limited knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

The appendix of thirty-two pages includes the following items: pictures and 
instructions for making guaraches, a huacal, cascarones, a pifiata, and the china 
poblana and charro costumes. One also finds here the words and music of 
seven popular songs, the music and dance routine of the “Jarabe Tapatio,” 
menus and recipes for twelve foods of Mexican Indian origin, a list of parlia- 
mentary expressions, descriptions of Mexican social customs, and addresses 
from which Latin American music and records may be obtained. 

Sal y sabor de México is beautifully illustrated with sixteen full-page and 
twelve half-page photographs of Mexican people, Indian and colonial architec- 
ture, and historical places. Each chapter is attractively illustrated with 
appropriate pen and ink sketches. A current Spanish proverb and a short 
English synopsis serve to introduce the Spanish reading material. The physical 
aspect of the book will delight the young reader. 

The limited yet practical vocabulary of 1240 words includes a representative 
number of Mexican slang expressions and words of Mexican Indian rather 
than Castilian origin. One notes the absence of a vocabulary list at the end of 
each chapter; however, the author has provided in parentheses the English 
translations of what she considers new words for the student. Too, there are 
a generous number of footnotes, explaining idioms, refranes, and single words 
found in the reading text. The usual Spanish-English vocabulary appears at 
the end of the book. Each chapter is accompanied by a variety of exercises—for 
example, completion, matching, translations in English and Spanish, and lists 
of synonyms and antonyms. 

In the preface Mrs. Jarrett states: “The stories and plays are graded in 
difficulty and are intended for third and fourth semester’s high-school use, 
or for the second semester’s work in college, while even in the fifth semester 
of high school they are suitable for quick supplementary reading for the sake 
of their cultural content and for practical oral and aural skills which are 
increasingly important these days.” The reviewer believes that the claim is 
justified. 

In sections of the country where special attention is given to improving the 
written and oral language of the Spanish American student, this book should 
receive a warm welcome. Because the majority of these boys and girls enter 
high school with little or no reading ability and an inadequate command of 
the spoken language, supplemented by numerous anglicismos, the idiomatic, 
simple vocabulary of Sal y sabor de Mésxico and its informative, cultural 
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material could be used profitably in the first semester’s work. In conclusion, 
the reviewer believes that Sal y sabor de México is one of the outstanding 
Spanish readers recently published. It definitely realizes the aim expressed 
in the Foreword: “This book of stories and plays about Mexican life among 
rich and poor hopes to show you something of the grace and charm (sal y 
sabor) of Mexico. . . . All these things, we hope, will make your study of 
Spanish pleasant and profitable, at the same time helping you to appreciate 
your next door neighbor of that ‘foreign land but a step away.’” 
Eppiz Ruts Hutton 
Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wuttams, Epwin B., First Brazilian Grammar: A Course in Beginner's 
Portuguese. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1944. Cloth. End-paper 
maps. 194 pp. Price. $2.00. 

It is always difficult, I think, to judge the teachability of a grammar until 
you have tried it out with students. As regards Professor Williams’s First 
Brazilian Grammar, my students are not yet far enough in it to give me the 
solid basis for judgment that I should like to have. But I have gone over the 
text, somewhat cursorily perhaps, and I find that it is an improvement over 
the author’s An Introductory Portuguese Grammar, which I have also used. 
Professor Williams has profited from his experience, and his second grammar 
is more complete, better planned, and better executed. It ought to find wide 
acceptance among our teachers of Portuguese. 

The present grammar has however been launched on the basis of a widely- 
advertised conceit which a good many teachers have managed to pick up, 
namely, that the differences between the language of Brazil and Portugal 
are so significant that a special grammar must be put out to make clear those 
differences. This is its original sin. When the publishers announce that Pro- 
fessor Williams’s work is “a strictly Brazilian grammar based on the usage in 
daily speaking and writing in Brazil, so often at variance with the correspond- 
ing usage in Portugal,” the reviewer cannot even hold on to the hope that the 
publishers or the author will be able to save themselves by a baptism of desire. 

Despite the fact that I have for periods of time lived both in Portugal and 
in Brazil, I am at a loss to know just what the significant variances in usage 
are; I mean, significant variances that beginning students might properly be 
told about. The publishers’ blurb to the contrary, the grammar that Professor 
Williams has prepared is well fitted to meet the needs of anyone who wants 
to learn the rudiments of the language, irrespective what he may expect to 
do with it later. Whether he plans a trip to Portugal or to Goa, whether he 
plans to devote himself to the works of Alencar or Camilo, I am sure that 
the elements of Portuguese grammar as Professor Williams has presented them 
will be found adequate. 

The second point that I wish to make has to do with pronunciation. Pro- 
fessor Williams has taken pains to give the teacher an idea of how Portuguese 
is pronounced in Brazil, and to suggest rules that we might follow in our 
classes. Yet there is no such thing as a universal Brazilian pronunciation 
because some words are spoken in slightly different ways in different parts 
of Brazil. You can always tell a Cariocan by his speech; and a Mineiro, and a 
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Paulista, and a Gaticho, and a Nortista. The differences are not as great, to 
my ear, as those between the speech of New England, and the drawl of 
Georgia. Yet Brazilians can always detect them; and to assume therefore 
that there is a form of speech common to all of Brazil is an over-simplification. 
Even in a country of the size of Portugal, the speech of Lisbon is sharply 
distinct from that of Viseu, or of Oporto, or of Séo Miguel in the Azores. 
If we are going to teach Portuguese with some Brazilian accent—except for 
communities in this country where the high-school population is partly made up 
of boys and girls of Portuguese parentage or descent I think that an acceptable 
Brazilian form of speech might well serve as our standard—we must have 
an adequate knowledge of Brazilian phonetics. Professor Williams suggests 
an accent that is definitely Paulista. Why not resign ourselves instead to the 
educated language of Rio, even if it involves the mastery of the palatal “s”? 
Brazilians will generally agree with Professor Francisco da Silveira Bueno, 
of the University of Sado Paulo, “que a prontincia melhor, que nos deve servir 
de padrao, seja a do Rio de Janeiro.” 

The third and last point that I wish to make has to do with orthography. 
Professor Williams says that his grammar is written in accordance with the 
latest rules. This, unfortunately, is not entirely true; the spelling that Professor 
Williams has used is not always in agreement with the rules of orthography 
as laid down by the Brazilian Academy of Letters on August 12, 1943. “Lapis,” 
for example, now has an accent; “aqui” and “dali” have not. The differences, 
however, between the latest rules and the rules that they displace are so 
insignificant that the teacher had best not worry about them. 

Manoet pa S. S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Brown, Harriet McCunz, and Bartey, HELEN MILLER (under the editorship 
of Crarence H. Harinc), Our Latin American Neighbors, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. 471 pp. Price, $2.20. 

This is a reliable and interesting “background” book for Spanish classes, or 
basic textbook for social-studies classes or cooperative classes in Spanish and 
social studies. Its main authors are two teachers in the public schools of Los 
Angeles, and its appearance is a concrete evidence of the thoroughgoing change 
that has taken place in the public schools of that city since the time, not so 
many years ago, when under the influence of the obscurantist educational 
theories of Franklin Bobbitt Los Angeles became a national “model” of edu- 
cational narrowness, shortsightedness, yes, even stupidity, through the adoption 
of a program that tended to eliminate the study of foreign languages on the 
ground that such study did not contribute to vocational efficiency, good health, 
or other so-called “practical” aims. For these objectives, while commendable in 
themselves, totally disregarded important facts that should have been obvious 
to any educator living in the twentieth century: the progressive “shrinking” 
of the world through advances in transportation and communication; the grow- 
ing interdependence of all parts of the world (including Los Angeles) ; and 
the necessity of reducing language barriers if the United States (including 
Los Angeles) was to play its part in a world not all of whose inhabitants speak 
English or can be persuaded (or forced) to learn it. Fortunately all that is 
now changed, thanks to the vigorous, wide-awake, broad-gauge leadership 
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of Superintendent Kersey—a progressive with a small “p”—and Los Angeles 
now has an up-to-the-minute, world-conscious curriculum, with foreign lan- 
guages taught even in the grades, and with a foreign-language and social- 
studies program that is likely to make Los Angeles a model of progress, not 
—as in the unfortunate past—of narrow-minded, isolationist retrogression. And 
in saluting the authors of this competent book, therefore, we salute also the 
school-system that they serve. 

For it is a competent and satisfactory book, well-written, well-illustrated, in- 
formative, interesting, exceptionally “teachable,” a result that we suspect is 
owing to the combination of two experienced secondary-school teachers and 
an editor (Professor Haring of Harvard University) who is a recognized 
authority on Latin America. The plan of the book is admirable. Interest is 
first aroused by a description of an airplane flight over Mexico and Central 
America, thence over the Pacific Coast and Eastern Coast of South America— 
this to emphasize the fact that “Geography is the key to the history of Latin 
America.” The following sections deal with pre-Columbian Indian civilizations, 
the coming of the Spaniards and Portuguese, exploration and colonization, and 
the Wars for Independence. The remainder of the book—about three-fourths 
of it—takes up in turn Mexico; the Caribbean republics; the “Bolivarian re- 
publics” (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia) ; Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay; and Brazil. The regional approach is a sound and 
practical one, for it enables the authors to avoid the somewhat artificial 
traditional nation-by-nation treatment that does not serve very well in dis- 
cussing the development of Latin America prior to Independence, and allows 
them to deal regionally with economic and social problems (as in the Andean 
countries). At the same time, each modern nation receives appropriate indi- 
vidual treatment within the larger plan. This treatment, moreover, represents 
an intelligent interweaving of geographical, anthropological, economic, socio- 
logical, cultural, and political elements, in which history fulfills its essential 
réle as prologue, groundwork, and explanation of the life and people of today. 

Among the features of the book are the impressive illustrations (some from 
photographs by Professor Haring) and the way in which they are coordinated 
with the text; and the excellent maps—physical maps, historical maps, trans- 
portation maps, product maps. Each chapter is followed by a test (“Are You a 
Careful Reader ?”), “Food for Thought and Discussion,” “Looking Backward” 
(which correlates the discussion-material with the preview that precedes each 
section of the book), “Interesting Things to Do,” and “Interesting Books to 
Read.” A combined index, guide to pronunciation, and glossary is also pro- 
vided. 

Things especially to be praised are many. Outstanding is the effort to present 
a balanced picture, as in the treatment of modern Mexico, or the paragraphs 
(p. 108) headed “Spain Tries to Protect the Indians.” Spanish teachers will 
be interested to find, under “Interesting Things to Do” (p. 41) this suggestion: 
“Make a language survey to find out what Spanish classes are offered at your 
school, how many members of your class study Spanish, and whether they use 
Castilian or Latin American pronunciation.” Slips are few, such as the use of 
the objectionable term “half-breed” (p. 463) to describe the Bandeirantes, and 
a yielding to a persistent idée fire of Americans who are not familiar with 
Spanish or Portuguese, namely, writing an accent (maté) on yerba mate and 
thereby erroneously shifting the accent to the last syllable. Any Catholic 
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friend would have told the authors that a Catholic parish priest does not “hold” 
Mass (p. 110): he “says,” or “sings,” or “celebrates,” or “offers” Mass. The 
sequel of Martin Fierro (La vuelta de Martin Fierro) is confused with the 
original work (p. 453), a mistake that also occurs in another social-studies 
textbook reviewed here recently. The authors chosen for mention in the chapter 
on “Contributions to Culture” leave something to be desired. Bartolomé Mitre is 
mentioned (as a man of letters) only as a poet (p. 450); no contemporary 
realistic novel or novelist is mentioned by name; and the statement (p. 452) in 
connection with Gabriela Mistral that “it is unusual for a Latin American 
woman to become famous” seems hardly fair to women poets like Delmira 
Agustini, Juana de Ibarbourou (mentioned on p. 458), Alfonsina Storni, and 
many others; or prose-writers like Magdalena Petit, Angélica Palma, Teresa 
de la Parra, Victoria Ocampos, the brilliant editor of Sur, and many others, 

The combined index, glossary, and guide to pronunciation has already been 
mentioned. In spite of the obvious weaknesses of a system that attempts to 
render Spanish and Portuguese pronunciations in terms of English spellings, 
a rough-and-ready approximation seems to have been reached, and in general 
stressed syllables are correctly indicated. A few slips only have been noted: 
Alvaro is incorrectly accented as “ahl-vah’roh” (p. 153) ; the accent is omitted 
on Chavez (p. 456) though used on the same name elsewhere; Garay is indi- 
cated as “gah-rah-ee’” (p. 456), but correctly in the index; Cristébal is given 
as “crees-toh’ball” (p. 14) and as “krees-toh’bahl” in the index, the latter of 
course being more nearly correct. The system of indicating a Spanish final 
s or s by a single English s in these renderings may produce confusion: when a 
student sees Lépez rendered as “loh’pays,” he is likely to give a voiced sound 
(English z) to the single s; ss would be a better rendering. The accent mark 
is omitted on Cesareo (p. 455). On the other hand, Simén Bolivar consistently 
gets the correct accentuation, as does Chichén It2é. The seseo is used in indi- 
cating the pronunciation of Spanish American names throughout: this is com- 
mendable, of course. Not so commendable is the failure to make any distinction 
between ere and erre: tierra is “tee-ay’rah” (p. 28); a similar weakness is 
the regular indication of intervocalic d as English d instead of English voiced 
th: templada (p. 10) is given as “tem-plah’dah”; Coronado (100) is “coh- 
roh-nah’doh” ; and so on throughout. But considering the practical difficulties 
in the way of indicating pronunciation by any device except actually learning 
the language, the courageous authors have done very well indeed. It is clear, 
however, that someone who does not know Spanish is responsible for the 
curious singular gachupine (duly pronounced “gah-choo-pee’nay”) for gachu- 
pin in the index (p. 466), obviously a working-back from the plural gachupines 
of the text by “common sense,” rather than knowledge of Spanish. This, as 
publishers ought to know, is dangerous in foreign words, But the number of 
these errors, as compared to potential errors, is gratifyingly small. 

Any high-school teacher of Spanish who uses this book, either for her own 
improvement in background or as a supplementary textbook with a class, will 
have reason to be grateful to the authors and publishers. It’s a grand book, 
a heartening book, and we wish it all success. 

Henry Gratran DOYLE 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy House and Kennetu C. KAurMAN 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics 
both in the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers 
criticism and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages 
other than English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for 
every one who even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world’s 
intellectual activities. 

FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of Eogertest 
and interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 
ORDER FORM 


BOOES ARECAD 

reu 

niversi of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Please enter my subscription to BOOKS ABROAD. 


de 
Literatura Iberoamericana 
Director: 

4 

I enclose my check for: 

One Year $2.00. Two years $3.00. Single Issues $.50. 
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Published 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Comprehensive 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY 


Compiled by LEWIS L. SELL 
1477 pages, 8!/2 x I1. $30.00 


E XCEPTIONALLY complete and rigidly accurate, this 
monumental work translates over 525,000 technical 
terms of the United States and Great Britain into Spanish. 
The dictionary covers the following and many other fields: 


Aircraft Mechanics and Machine Tools 
Automobile Steam; Automotive; Diesel 
Radio; Television Bugis 
Aircraft and Anti-aircraft Bollers 

Armaments Paints and Dyes 
Photogrammetry Office Equipment 
Agricultural Implements Sugar Mill Machinery 
Sporting Petroleum 
Commercial Steel Products 


In arrangement and treatment the dictionary offers special features 
designed to eliminate misconceptions and circumlocutions, making pos- 
sible the correct translation of commercial and industrial technical 
literature. There is a full listing of synonyms, and often antonyms, of 
all the terms treated, with cross-references to the most common term, 
thus clarifying any doubt as to the meaning of each term. The book 
gives the variations of terminology in the most important branches of 
the Spanish languages. It also takes into consideration the differences 
in English usage in the United States and Great Britain. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE FREN CH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and — 
literature 


Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: B. Watts, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davipson, N.C. 
Advertisers, address: PAUL LANGELLIER, Business Manager 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
GARDEN City, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and articles, 


Annual subscription, $2.00 
or subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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| | | 
| | 
| 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 
Address correspondence to: | 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


Just Published 


TALES FROM 
SPANISH AMERICA 


Edited by Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota 
and Nicholson B. Adams, University of North Carolina 


ERE are fourteen unusual stories in essentially their origi- 

nal version, chosen for their literary quality and human 
interest—a panorama of life and manners south of the border. 
Ten authors are represented: Horacio Quiroga, Enrique Serpa, 
Rubén Dario, Ricardo Palma, Gonzalo Mazas Garbayo, Ar- 
mando Leyva, Manuel Rojas, Eduardo Barrios, Rubén Martinez 
Villena, and Federico de Ibarzdbal. Biographical sketches, de- 
tailed notes and vocabulary; illustrations by Howard Willard. 
For second-year classes. 

184 pages — list price $1.75 


Ready This Month 


Jorge Isaacs’ MARIA 


Edited by Richard H. Olmsted 
Kalamazoo College 


edited for Grade I of the popular Oxford Rapid Reading 
Spanish Texts series, This particular volume will serve as an 
excellent transition between the books on the easiest level, 
Grade A, and the slightly more advanced Grade I texts, Like 
those of Grade A, MARIA has no verbs in the future, condi- 
tional, or subjunctive, and as in the Grade I texts the vocabu- 
lary is limited to 1000 words, Questions, vocabulary. 

64 pages — list price 30¢ 


% Write for examination copies 


Oxrorp Unrversity Press + 114 Fifth Avenue - New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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/ best-known Spanish American novel has now been 


AMERICA 
Bulletin of Spanish 
Escritores 


y Artistas Americanos Studies 
4 LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 


Director: Pastor del Rie 
A Quarterly Review for All 
Redaccién y Administracién: Interested in Spanish 
PASEO DE MARTI 116 
Apartade Postal 1969 


E. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 
Annual subscription $3.75, 
ATENEA postage included 
Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
STUDIES 


Comisién Directorea: Mouma 
Anmanvo 


Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile s 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is, owing to its stressing of educational and pedagogical problems, 
a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the German language and literature. Since its inception in 1928, 
the GERMAN QUARTERLY has enjoyed the confidence of a 
large group of discriminating readers widely distributed through- 
out the continent. 


Subscription is $2.00 per year, 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
Curtis C. D. Van Hersert H. J. 
Uni Washington of Ivania 

versity o ty o 
Seattle 5, Wash. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


For sample copies, addresa Business Manager 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES | 


A MEXICO VOY 


journey through Mexico, 

ting useful information about the people of Mexico, what they are 
telling about the topography, plant life, and animal life of the country. 
12mo, 166 pages. Map. 


PAN-AMERICAN SPANISH 
By Agnes M. Brady College. 


weeding 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


READY OCTOBER 15TH 


An Important Contribution to the Good Neighbor Spanish- 
English Educational Program 


ESPANOL ESENCIAL CON HISTORIAS 


Spanish voca' book with exercises and brief stories of the 21 Pan American 
Republics in easy Useful as a Text-Reference book. 


“ The author is Dr. E. R. Sims, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
‘exas. 


au $s coun tense uency; next (a 
mately) 1,500 verbs in terms of frequency—all with their meanings, of speech, 
lists or in 


The Columbus Memorial lighthouse in Ciudad Trujillo, Santo Domingo, in color 
makes up the appropriate and attractive two-page cover , while the sarape-bound 
and illustrated colored endsheets present a map of the Western hemisphere. 

The book has clear , is attractively illustrated, and will prove extremely 
hel: to all students of . 984 pages. List price, $1.60, Descriptive circular 

be sent upon request. 


W. S. BENSON & COMPANY ~- Publishers - 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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anish mmar 

in a framework 

products, 

speaking Spanis 

understanding of Our southern neignDors throu, Tiginal passag 

lation both in English and Spanish, 8vo, 372 pages. Illustrated. 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
§8=6Austin, Texas 


Just Published 
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SPANISH- 
| ENGLISH 

SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


J, DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 
and A, LOMO, Ph.D. 


The most complete, reliatle and up-to 
date pocket Dictionary, lis*ing all Span- 
ish and English words in current use — 
over 60,000—including many of the 
latest technical, scientific military 
terms. Also contains Elements of Gram- 
mar, full list of Irregular Verbs, Cities 
with their populations, Colored Maps, 
etc. Indispensable to students, trane- 
lators, business men, etc. 536 pages, 
3% x6%, flexibie leatherette binding. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 23rd Street, New York 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P.WickersHAM Crawrorp, Founder 
M. Romera-Navarro and 
Oris H. Green, Editors 
E. B. Business Manager 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NOSOTROS 


Revista mensual de Letras, Arte, 
Historia, Filosofia y Ciencias 
Sociales 


Fundada el 1° de Agosto de 1907 
por ALFREDO A. BIANCHI 


Director: 
ROBERTO PF. GIUSTI 
DANIEL RODOLICO 


Precio de la suscripcién anual 
(Adelantada), Délares 4,- 


Direcci6n y Administracién 
Avenida de Mayo 1370 Piso 5°. 
Escr. 84 


BUENOS AIRES 
REPOBLICA ARGENTINA 


MINERVA 


Revista Continental de Filosofia 
Publicacién bimestral 


Colaboraciones de investigadores 
de todo el Continente. 
Director: MARIO BUNGE 


Suscripcién anual: 10 $ M. arg., o 4 délares, 
o | libra esterlina. 


Giros y cheques: Adolfo Morinigo, Garay 431 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


“ULTRA” 
Revista de Revistas 


Mensuario de Cultura ture Contempesings 
extractos de las tiltimas vib 


de los hombres mis e 
os repr 


Suscripcién anual en América: $2.00 
Apartado 1469, HABANA, Cuba 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


Spanish English 

English-Spanish 

Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 
On sale at leading bookstores 
sentativos y sob 
de la actuali 
Director: Fernanvo Ortiz 
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Send for Free Copy 
1944-1945 


INTERNATIONAL GUIDE 


A HISTORY OF 4 
LATIN AMERICA Foreign Language Dictionaries 


Grammars and Self-Taught 


Methods Representing | 
A complete history of Latin Amer- 


ica, written in the light of present 102 Languages and Dialects 
day conditions and presented 
throughout in its relationship to 


the history of North America SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


Inman-Castafieda 


Established 1856 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Harvard Square 

Dallas - Atlanta San Francisco 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Fifth Summer Session SALTILLO, MEXICO July 19-August 29, 1945 


Staff Members from Texas State College for Women 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Licenciado Evelio H. Gonzilez Trevifio 


Special classes for teachers of Spanish on secondary and elementary levels. Methods of 
teaching; with a workshop offering materials for teaching Spanish. Conversation, songs, 
dances, and games with Mexican instructors. Lecture classes in Mexican literature and 
civilization, by Mexican staff. Classes in advanced Spanish grammar and composition. Ele- 
mentary classes in Spanish. All courses accredited by Texas State College for Women. 


Cool mountain climate, Typical Mexican city. Friendly atmosphere. 

Rates: Tuition, room and meals in Saltillo, tourist card, and transportation from Laredo, 
Texas, to Saltillo and return to Laredo: $147.50. 

Denton, Texas INTER-AMERICAN WORKSHOP June 6-July 18, 1945 


Specially adapted for teachers of Spanish. Mexican instructors conduct classes in conversa- 
tion, songs, dances, games, and material for teachers. CASA ESPANOLA, open to partici- 
pants of Workshop; only Spanish spoken, Mexican visitors in CASA. 


For further information on either summer school, address 


PROFESSOR REBECCA switzeR, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, Box 3897, 
T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 


Please mention Hisranta when writing to advertisers 
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Back Numbers of Hispania 


To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish will be glad to supply back numbers, 
WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of prices. (Many issues 
are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard to obtain. Prospective 
purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 
Year Namber of issues Price per issue Price per volume 


1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1926, inclusive 6 1,50 9.00 
1927-1931, inclusive 6 1.25 7.50 
1932 5 1.00 5.00 
1933 4 1.00 4.00 
1934 5 1.00 5.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1942, inclusive 4 75 3.00 
1943 and current 4 50 2.00 


Please remit, im advance, by check or money order made payable to 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. Address all orders and communications regarding back 
numbers to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive .75 each 
1932 to 1936, inclusive .50 each 


If you have back numbers that you would like ot sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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Spanish Texts of Great Interest 
REVISTA DE AMERICA 


Amner-Staubach 
Sixty-six magazine articles, sparkling with lively interest, that give wonder- 
fully clear insight into Spanish-American thought and life. treat a 


great variety of subjects important in current Spanish—titerature, history, 
politics, music, education, industrial progress, agriculture, transportation, 
travel, etc. Dramatically illustrated. 
Y VA DE CUENTO: Mapes-Lépez-Morillas 
A fascinating introduction to Spanish prose. 
SHORTER SPANISH GRAMMAR: House-Mapes 
A first-year course limiting grammar to principles of greatest frequency and 
SPANISH WORKBOOK: Logan-Mapes 
Provides varied drill in pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary. 
Write for Full Information on These Books 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 _ San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
announces the publication, in its official organ 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


of a series of critical articles on the 


ARMY SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


experiment. A copy of this 


SPECIAL ISSUE, Vol. XVII, No. 4, Part 1, 
should be in the hands of every teacher of modern languages. 
—Price $1.00. 


Please write to the Business Manager of 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 
College Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS DAILY 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 
School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Encourage Good Pupils 


AWARD A.A.T.S. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


ve ae Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 

Apply oh S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 

regional distributor. 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
Benepict C. Heyman, 50 Barbey Street, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem Street, Evanston, il. 
Meta M. Gornoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
SaraH GASKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston 5, Tex. 
Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


In response to many requests for correct addresses of publishers (including 
street-addresses and zone-numbers) we publish herewith addresses received in 
response to our invitation in the May issue. We shall be glad to receive correc- 
tions or additions, 

EpiTor 


ALLyn anv Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 11 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, New York; 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16, IIli- 
nois; 181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 560 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 5, California; 703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

American Boox Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York; 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois ; 137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 91 Cone Street, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1319 Young Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

D. AppLteton-Century Company, 35 West 32d Street, New York 1, New York. 

F. S. Crorrs anp Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

Tuomas Y. CroweLt Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Harper AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 

Hastincs House, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, New York. 

D. C. Heats anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts ; 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York; 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois; 29 Pryor Street N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 182 Second 

’ Street, San Francisco 5, California; 713 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 
182 High Holborn (George G, Harrap and Company), London, W.C. 1, 
England; 517 Wellington Street (The Copp-Clark Company, Limited), 
Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada. 

Hovucuton Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York; 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois; 715 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 39 Harris Street, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia; 500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

LoncMANS, GREEN AND Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

W. W. Norton anp Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Oxrorp University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Tue Ronatp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 

Cartes Scripner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York; 600 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts; 274 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 55 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, California, 

Strver Burpetr Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York; 221 


East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois; 111 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, the illustrative wall charts 
and texts spur interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof, E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London 

Prof. FEDERICO DE ONfS, J. UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of | dez Pelayo Institute, Santan- 
Spanish Studies, Oxford Uni- der 


versity. Spanish Department, 
Columbia University Srta. MARIA VICTORIA DE 


Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit. LARA, Spanish, University 
erature, University of Seville erpool 


Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer. ose Author of “Brighter 
sity panish 


Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 


dents. 
NEW! 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 


made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records, 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Vasco Nijfiez de 


Balboa 


Octavio Méndez Pereira, Formerly President, Univ. of Panama 
Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin 
268 pp. $1.60 


Wartime Spanish 
Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin 
91 pp. $.60 


Practical Spanish Grammar 
Holmes, University of Kentucky 


J. E. Hernandez, U. S. Military Academy 
242 pp. $1.50 


Spanish Review Grammar 
Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin 
156 pp. $1.40 


Buenos Amigos, Buenos Vecinos 


Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota 
César I. Arroyo, Latin-American Studio, St, Paul 


126 pp. $1.20 


A New Approach to Spanish 


Louis Cabat, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
George Fanning, Jr., Curtis High School, Staten Island 


First Year, 636 pp. $1.96; Second Year in preparation 


El Gaucho y La Pampa 

. L. Clark Keating, George Washington Univ. 
American Joseph S. Flores, Univ of Ilinois 
Book 193 pp. $1.40 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Portuguese 


FROM THOUGHT TO WORD 


by Frederick B. Agard, 
Raymond §S. Willis, Jr. and Helio Lobo 


The novel, analytical method used so successfully in 
Spanish from Thought to Word is employed again in — 
Willis and Agard’s new grammar. Recommended as a 
manual of instruction as well as a reference book for 
commercial purposes. 


@ New official Brazilian spelling, 
approved in 1943. 

@ English-Portuguese, Portuguese- 
English vocabulary of 2,000 entries! 

@ Guide to pronunciation 

@ Historical sketch of Brazilian 
Portuguese 

@ Tables of verbs and pronouns 


@ Analysis 
@ illustrative material 
@ Vocabularies 

@ Exercises 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Roster of Chapter Treasurers 
(Corrected to November 15, 1944) 


ALABAMA—Virginia Pace, 2320 Arlington Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Brazos—Freda Radoff, 1523 Southmore St., Houston 4, Tex. 

CENTRAL Missourt—Oneta Maxwell, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 

Cui1caco—Eva Lind, 9240 Phillips Ave., Chicago, 

CoLumMsus—Richard H. Armitage, H1 Derby Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio, 

Denver—Virginia Hammel, 1121 Emerson St., Denver 3, Colo. 

FLorma—Doris K. Arjona, John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 

GAtvez—William F. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 15, La. 

Inttnors—Dicie A. Moore, Urbana High School, Urbana, II. 

Kansas—Judith Stapleton, 303 N. Eighteenth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Liano Estacapo—Weilita Nuss, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, Tex. 

Lone Star—Virginia Calloway, 5103 T. C. Station, Denton, Tex. 

Lone IsLtanp—Marian Templeton, Garden City High School, Garden City, N.Y. 

Los ANGELES—Marian Wilson, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Minnesota—Ella Liskey, 5521 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

Missourt—Nelle M. Cody, Paseo High School, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

New Enctanp—Frances M. Burlingame, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

New York—Mrs. Rose S. Zimmerman, 3345 Reservoir Oval, New York 67, N.Y. 

Norte Carotrina—Clara L. Hyatt, Hall Fletcher High School, Asheville, N.C. 

NorTHERN CALIFoRNIA—Aurelia M. Osuna, 1801 Beach St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 

NortHERN Oxnto—Carl Koch, 6255 Stratford Dr., Parma Heights, Ohio. 

Nortawest—Helen Shelton, Garfield High School, Seattle 22, Wash. 

OxLaHoMA—Elaine Claire Lytton, Cameron College, Lawton, Okla. 

Orecon—Mrs. Marian Kilborn, 3036 N.E. 32d Place, Portland 12, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elsie I. Jamieson, 2025 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

San Dreco—Mrs. Isaura R. Geiger, Hoover High School, San Diego, Calif. 

San Joaguin—H. Weston Hunt, 1313 Linden Ave., Fresno 4, Calif. 

SouTHERN Artzona—Harriett Abercrombie, 1209 N. Stewart Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

SoutHern Micu1can—Clara Jean Leith, Redford High School, Detroit 19, Mich. 

SourHeRN New Mextco—Paulline Baker, 115 North Iron St., Deming, N.M. 

TennesseE—Charles B. Brown, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas—Nina L. Weisinger, University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Uprer New Yorx State—Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Vircinta—Katharine B. Woodward, Hotel Monroe, Portsmouth, Va. 

Wasaurncton, D.C.—Ruth Wilson, Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D.C. 


— 


Chapter Adviser 
Mary ELEANOR Peters 
145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1944 
(See Official Announcements) 


LET'S TALK SPANISH 


SPOKEN SPANISH 


FOR TRAVELERS AND 
STUDENTS by C. E. KANY 


is a text which the student will find 
natural, idiomatic and lively. The 
ninety unusual dialogue-form 
lessons take the student on an 


A 


bo ry exciting journey through 
Spanish America. brief 
stated pur- 


grammatical summary com- 
pletes the volume and frees 
the student from depend- 
ence upon a separate 
grammar. English 
translations face each 
page of Spanish text. 


pose, ‘“‘to 
teach the vo- 
cabulary neces- 
sary for speaking 
Spanish.’’ The 
thirty - three lessons 
in dialogue form may 
be memorized and 
acted out. Vocabulary 
lists and drills have been 
provided to help the sec- 
ond or third semester stu- 
dent gain proficiency in 
speaking Spanish. Humorous 
illustrations by Leo Politi, an 
artist who loves Mexico, adorn 
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